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Co Correspondents. 

Our friends of the “ Picayune” will oblige us by informing Capt. Monroe, and the 
Officers of the new steamer, * Fashion,” that we have forwarded to them (through Mr. 
WATERMAN, Of the St. Charles Exchange Hotel), one of the ‘‘ plates’ worn by the 
Northern Champion in her two races with Blue Dick. The first was run in 7:38—7:52}, 
and the second in 7:36-7:49. They were run within a week, at Camden and Tren- 
ton, 

Columbus, a very fine trotting horse in his day, died at New Brunswick, N.J , on 
Wednesday last ; he was about eighteen years old. 

The Great Western steamer is daily expected here from Madeira. 

The box of plants and flowers for C.L.B., were shipped to him, via Charleston, some 
ten days since. 

Rattlesnake—The gaskin is the space between the stifle and hock-joints., 

The Derby Course is a mile and a half, usually run im about three minutes. 

The Mugger—We have no record of a hunter having jumped 38 feet. 

Trotting—D.E.,—No horse in England ever trotted 18} miles in an hour ina match. 

Sir Herculesis, and has for some years been, the property of Mr. Weatherby. 

Twenty miles in four hours is good walking, but nothing extraordinary. 

A mile was run within four minutes, down hill, in Kent, England. 

Thomas Moore, the author of the Irish Melodies, is alive and kicking. 

There is no Earlof Berkeley at present, and there is no such person recognised in 
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the peerage, nor is the title used. Undoubtediy the eldest son is by law the Earl, but | 


Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars, per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘ American Turf Register” and the ‘Spirit of the Times” 
will Commence, on the 2lst of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
** AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, will commend itself to al! 
classes of the community. The “ Chronicle” will be essentially devoted to the inte- 
rests oY the Farmer, the Breede:, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will render it grateful to the general 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wu 
T. PorTER, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editor of 
the * Spirit of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.”” Numerous subjects will 
claim his attention in the management of the “‘ Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ‘‘ Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of ali the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continenta! Europe. 

TRUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York aud Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, all the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and-England will be recorded. 

BLOOD STUCK.—AI! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al] im- 





portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on tie Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular,Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- | 
formances, etc., will be published. \- 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will! find their interests fostered and upheld in the} 
“Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of all the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times,’ the ‘‘ Chronicle ” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AIl the manlv diversions which give | 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for a large share of the editor’s | 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the | 
English and other Sporting Maguzines will be given, together with original details of all | 
thesé recreations in this country. | 

ky will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘ Sporting Chronicle ” | 
what its name imports, and that in its columns will be foung, at intervals, the discussion 
agd the narratives which pertain to 
Racing, Farming, Rowing, 
Trotting, Hunting, Sailing, Swimming, Sweepstakes, 
| BloodStock, Shooting, Pedestrianism, Skating, Matches, 
| Breeding, Fishing, Pugilism, Sales of Stock, Challenges. | 
NEWS, LITERATURE, etc.—Although the leading objects of the ‘ Chronicle” are | 
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Cricketing, Importations, 


he disclaims the rank ; nevertheless in legal proceedings he is described as the Earl. | of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind nand in va- | 


Sir Robert Peel married the youngest daughter of the late Sir J. Floyd, Bart. 

W.P.A.—A wooden ieg is not * a stick” in the usual acceptation of the word, and A. 
loses. 

Q.L.—The bet is off ; it is like a dead heat. 

©.T.L.—Consult Blaine’s Bneyclopedia of Rural Sports. 

At the sale of Mr. Van Mater’s stock this week, Hornblower sold, we hear, for $500. 
Will any one send us the names ef the purchasers and prices, either for publication o1 
our persona! information ! 

W.G of M. Your letter apprising us of a recent extraordinary decision, will receive 
every attention, and we shall bring the matter before the public, if deemed judicious, 
as SOON as it can be appropriately done. 

Col. Wm. R. Johnson, of Va., is supposed to be now on liis way to New Orleans, on 
business connected with the estate of the late Mr Abner Robinson, of which he is an 
executor. a 

Who wants a pair of very fine Carriage Horses at 20 per cent. under their worth ! 

We cannot undertake to ship Game Chickens—cocks—of the best breed, to Charles 
ton, under $10 each. Pullets will be sent for $2 eaeh. 

The Editor will receive orders for any articles or stock required by turfmen, breet 
ers, and others, but willnet undertake to do so longer, withows charging a mode. ite 
conmmission. 

Mr. Gibson imports his ‘‘ trees,” and manufactures the best jockey-saddles in the 
Union. He can also supply spurs, whips, bridles, ete. 

E.S. of R. may just as well tell ‘* Fred” that our stock of Tobacco is ** waxing 
»y degrees and beautitully less.”’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
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NEW SPORTING PAPER 
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TROM AND ‘* SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 


THE OFFICE OF THE ‘‘ AM. TURF REGISTER 


Tue Proprietor of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” and the “ American Turf Register and 
Sporting Magazine,” begs to announce to the Sporting World and the public generally, 


that 


ON TUESDAY, THE 2st INSTANT, 
he wili issue the first number of a new Sporting Journal, upon a cheap, novel, and 
attractive plan, entitled 


Che American Sporting Chronicle. 


Hews induced to embark in this new enterprise by the representations of a great num- 
ber of gentlemen, who regard with favor his established publications. They urge that 
owing to the present depressed price of Stock and Agricultural Produce, a large class of 
Breeders and Farmers, and those intimately connected with them, cannot afford to pay 
for a weekly publication so costly as the “ Spirit of the Times.” They urge, especially, 
that im the new States in the West, where an increasing interest in Blood Horses and 
an Improved Stock of Cattle and Sheep is daily manifesting itself, the breeders have no 
medium of communication, and no appropriate organ devoted to their interests. In 
New England, too, and inthe Middle, Southern, and Western States, generally, wishes 
have often been expressed for the publication of a weekly journal devoted to the in- 
scrests of the Breeders of Fine Stock, Farmers, and Agriculturists generally, at a price 
within their means. Another large class, too, have long been anxiously waiting fora 
ournal which, at a cheap rate, would put them in possession of ~ 
THE SPORTING INTELLIGENCE OF THE DAY. 
This class includes the thousands fond of Horses, of Field, Rural, and Aquatic Sports. 
et who are unwilling or unabie to pay ten dallars per annum for sucha gratificatitn. 
Ihe Publisher intends that 


THE SPORTING CHRONICLE 
| fully supply all these wants, giving uuthentic and ample details of every manly 
sport or recreation calculated to interest the man of Enterprise, Wealth, and Spipt. 
its scope comprises everything relating to 


shal 


Sales of Stock, 
Jmportations, 
Sweepstakes, 


Racing, 
Trotting, 
Blood Stock, 
Breeding, 
Farming, 


Pedestrianism, 
Pugilism, 
Cricketing, 
Rowing, Swimming, Matches, 
Sailing, Skating, Challenges, 
Current News of the Day, and Theatricals. ; 
it will be furnished to subscribers at the cheapest possible rate—two dollars per jn- 
num, invariably in advance. It will be published weekly, in agigat and handsome min- 
ner, on a folio sheet, in the style of the far famed ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” which the 
Publisher hopes to rival by the extent, variety, and interest of its contents. 
As a guaranty for its accuracy in Sporting matters, it will perhaps;be sufficient to an. 
nounce that the ‘Chronicle ” will be edited by Wm. T. PORTER, 


Hunting, 
Shooting, 
. Fishing, 


‘ 


Esq., so widely 
<nown as the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times ” and the “ American Turf Register,” 
and every effort wil) be made to render it in all respects worthy of the great and popu- 
lar interests it is designed to uphold. 

it will of course be obvious to all, that from the low price of the “ Chronicle,” it 
cannot contain so much matter as the “Spirit of the Times,” nor will it admit of the 
publication of any splendid engravings, such as adorn that paper, but the Pubijisher 
pledges himself to make it all that its readers can desire, as regards the extent and 
accuracy of its Sporting Intelligence. The Publisher having thus given an exposition 
of bis views, begs to submit the following Prospectus: 


| ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet | 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and | 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United | 
States and Europe. Aspirants to histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- | 
cle’’ with confidence for encouragement and support. | 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the “ Chronicle,” will be so | 
| managed as to give zesttoail the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- | 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—‘un and frolic | 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be | 
crowded into our columns. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance Two dollars. 
| Wy No name whatever will be placed on the list of subscribers until the money is 
| paid. Al) letters must be post paid. 
IU? Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle ” for 

Yhree doilars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher of the 

| Spirit of the Times * and * Turf Registes,” No 1 Barclay-street, New York. 


I= Editors who will give the above one insertion in their res- 





pective journals, and forward a marked paper containing it, will be 
entitled to a free exchange. 


SPORTING LITERATURE, 

Among the recent notices of the two publications issued from this office, are 
several from sources of the very highest character on each side of the Atlantic 
We bave not the space, much Jess the will, to spread them all before our read. 
ers, though we should be borne out in so doing by a practice which is esteemed 
both common and proper among our cootemporaries. 
ragraphs, selected at random from a great number before us, indicate the opin ou 


The following brief pa 


eniertained thruughout the country of our two publications :-— 
From the ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” Magazine for March. 

The “ American Turt Register and Sporting Magazine, ’ containing 64 pages 
monthly, handsome octavo, illustrated with highly finished engravings, is edited 
by Wm. T. Porter, and published by J. Richards, corner of Broadway and Bar- 
clay«street, at Five doliars per annum, payable in advance. Although no sports- 
man, in the common acceptation of the term, we vield to none in admiration of 
that noble quadruped—the horse, or affection for the friend of man—the dog, 
and love and enjoymeat of all manl¥ exercises in the open air. Of course with 
‘these predilections, the ‘* Register’ has always been favorite reading with us. 
Itis the only authentic record of blood stock in the United States, and is es- 
pecially devoted to breeding, training, and sports of the field. It is got up in 
fine style, and compares favorably with similar Englisn periodicals. The en- 
gravings for the January No. are the Hen Roost, a comical affair, and that phe- 
nomenon of racers, Fashion, with her honest, clever little jockey, Joe Laird, 
upon her back. She isa splendid creature, showing great power and substance ; 
/ but as we propose to ourselves the high gratification of soon calling upon her, 
|in company with Mr. Porter, at the hospitable mansion of her owner, Mr. Gib- 
bons, we shall defer further talk upon these matters till that happy period. 
| The ‘Spirit of the Times ” is edited and published as above. Who has not 
|cognizance of the *' Spirit,” and a cettain personage that embodies it— 
/ *ycleped the ** Tall Son of Yor.” If any one can be so ignorant, we will wnly 
say, that with kindred subjects to the Turf Register, it unires all sorts of sports 
and amusement, and wheusever we feei dull and moody we have only to take 
this down, when it is sure to take us up and drive “ the blues ’’ beyond speaking 
distance. Its contents are more light and varied than the Register, and this 
also is superbly embellished. A portrait will soon appear in it of Col. Johnson, 
of Virginia, most truly entitled the “ Napoleon of the Turf,” although he here 
and there gets a Waterloo defeat, as in the memorable instances of Eclipse and 
Fashion. A portrait of Fashion, also, will soon appear bere, ou a much larger 
scale than that in the ‘* Turf Register,” besides other things in progress, which 
will be announced in due time. The “Spirit of the Times” is a large folio 
sheet of 12 pages weekly, price Ten dollars a year. 





From the KNICKERBOCKER Magazine for March. 

Tue “Torr Reotster.”—We doubt whether any one gentleman in the 
United States has done so much toward raising the character and increasing 
the attractions and advantages of the Turf as the Editor of the “ Spirit of the 
Times” and the “Turf Register.” Both these journals are equal, not to say 
superior, to any publications of their class on the other side of the water. The 
last number of the “ Register” is embellished with a beautiful engraving of 
the victorious Fasnion and her jockey; a superb one of “Tne Hen Roost” 
after a good copy by Parrerson of Bareman’s fine picture. Among the 
contents of the number are, a “ Review of the last English Racing Season,’’ 
copious “ Notes of the Month,” and a capital article by, the late “J. Cypress, 
Jr.” “*A Week at the Fire Islands.” The ‘‘ Register’ is neatly executed and 
elaborately and tastefully embellished. 

From the N. Y. AMERICAN of Saturday last. 

The “Spirit of the Times” of this week presents its subscribers with a mag- 
nificent stee! engraving by Dick, of Inman's portrait ef the ** Napoleon of the 
Turf,” Col. Wittram R. Jounson, of Va. As a likeness, the engraving Is a 
capital one, and as a work of art, it reflects very great credit upon Mr. Dick. 
The liberality of the proprietor of the ‘Spirit of the Times ” should meet with 
a proportionate encouragement from his subscribers ; and as the present number 
of the “Spirit” commences a new volume (the 13:h), there could not be a bet- 
ter time for new subscribers to send ia their names. ‘The engraving has cost 
the proprietor something like a thousand dollars. 


troubles of this wretched world—presents only the sunny side, ‘an 
antidute for the d/ues. 

2 From the HERALD AND GazETTE of 15th Feb. 

New York “Spreir or tue Times.”—Toais magnificent Chronicle of the 
Torf, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage, is amply worth the subscription 
price, Mr, Porter has no rival in the editorial field he has chosen, and the 
‘ Times,’’ under his management, has distanced all competitors for popular fa- 
vor entered on the sporting course. 

From the Tennessee SENTINEL of 11th Fed. 

We have often had occasion to speak of the New York “ Spirit of the Times ’” 
as being the very best Sporting papert published{in the country. ‘York’s Tall 
Son,” the cognomen long since given to its talented editor, is a“ prince” of a 
fellow, and we wish long life to the ** Spirit ” and its long editor. 

From the N. Y. AMERICAN of last Saturday. 

The “ Turf Register” for March has a spirited engraving of a Wolf Hunt 
on the Ice, and a wood cut of the famous Smithfield Stock Market. In addi- 
tion to a variety of Sporting extracts, the Register gives in full Mr. J. S. Skin- 
ner’s preface to the new edition of Youatt’s Treatise on Tue Horse, to be 
published by Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, and Mr. A. B. Allen's descrip- 
tion of Smithfield Market, and the different breeds ot Cattle exhibited there. 
From Mr. Skinner’s paper we makea short extract, as follows :— 

Having now with some care, and, as we trust, with accuracy, noted how the 
stock of English. horses has been modified from time to time, being made hea- 
vier or lighter,-with more or less of bone and muscle ; according to the nature 
of their veliicles- and roads, the implements and modes of warfare in use, their 
national amasements and other uses to which the horse was applied ; we come 
now to speak of: him very briefly in one of his finest and most finished forms, 
and one.in whith, from influences to which we have before referred, England 
certainly does and must ever excel all rivals—we allude to The Hunter, which 


—————— 
d is a sure 


| is but a combination of the race horse, thorough-bred, with one of less blood, 


possessing, however, more strength and substance with less length of body. 
His jaws should be clear and wide, nostrils large, broad thin shoulders, thighs 
long, strong and muscular, deep chest, affording free play for the lungs ; back 
short, ribs large and wide, large and strong, but nard and clean bone and sinew, 
tail coming out high and stiff, giskins well spread, and hind quarters lean and 
hard. The right sort of hunter , it has beeu further and more sententiously ob- 
served, should have as far as possible, strength without weight,courage without 
fire or fleshiness, speed without labor, a free breath, a strong walk, a nimble, 
light, but large gallop, and a swift trot, to give change and ease to the speedy 
muscles. , 

‘“* Firm let him tread, and just, and move along 

Upon a well-grown hoof, compact and strong : 

Proud of the sport, with too much fire to yield ;— 

Such be the horse to bear me to the field.” 

And such an one the writer of this had once the pleasure to own—bred in 
Prince George’s county, Maryland ; a noble son of Ogle’s Oscar, and the best 
saddle horse we ever backed. Alas, old Rasper, we ne’er shali look upon your 
like again ! 

‘*Pride of thy race! with worth far less than thine, 
Full many human leaders daily shine !” 

As in all things supply follows demand, it may here be noted that the high 
perfection of the Eng/ish Hunter, his great speed, stoutness and power of leap 
ing, has been brought about in a great degree, by a change in the character of 
the English fox-hound. The old fashioned, slow, big heaaed, southern or Tal- 
bot hound, as ‘escribed by Shakspeare, 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 

has given way to a dog so fleet, that he who 1s not mornied on one among the 
fleetest and (he strongest, dare not hope for the honor and delight of being ‘ in 
at the death |" The chase in modern style is in fact but a burst, sometimes run- 
ning with the game in view to the death, and for which they have bred a hound 
with a light ear, a squealiog rote, and a power of speed to which the ancient 
hound bears no more resemblance than a cow toa courser. The reader may judge 
what sort of a nag .is necessary to keep way with the finespun descendants of 
such a bitch as Merkin, property of the celebrated Col. Thornton, who chal- 
lenged to run her against any hound of her year, five miles over Newmarket, 
giving 220 yards, for $50,000! This famous bitch is said to have run a trial 
of four miles in seven mivutes and a balf second! Under the influence of this 
change in the face of the country, and in the qualities of the ancient fox-hound, 
and in the character of this most noble and splendid diversion, a corresponding 
modification has ensued in the hunter, and so the price for the best has advanced 
from forty, to three hundred guineas! nor is it easy to imagine any show of 
animals like that of a stable of English hunters led out for ‘‘ the mount,” either 
for the fox or the St. Albans’ Steeple chase; every nag perfectly well condi- 
tioned and dressed off as nicely as a wedding party coming up to the altar. 


THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
I have spoken heretofore with some levity of the contrast that exists between 
the English and French character ; but it deserves more serious consideration. 
They are the two great nations'of modern times most diametrically opposed, 


| and most worthy of each other’s rivalry ; essentially distinct in their charac- 
y y y 


ters, excelling in opposite qualities, and reflecting lustre oh each other by their 
very opposition. In nothing is this contrast more strikingly evinced than in 
their military conduct. For ages have they been contending, and for ages have 
they crowded each other’s history with acts of splendid heroism. 

Take the Battle of Waterloo, for instance, the last and most memorable trial 
of their rival prowess. Nothing could surpass the brilliant daring onthe one 
side, and the steadfast enduring on the other. The French cavalry broke like 
waves on the compact squares of English infantry. ‘They were seen galioping 
round those serried walls of men, seeking in vain for an entrance, tossing their 
arms in the air in the heat of their enthusiasm, and braving the whole front of 
battle. The British-troops, on the other hand, forbidden to move or fire, stood 
firm and enduring. Their columns were ripped up by cannonry; whole rows 
were swept down at a shot ; the survivors closed their ranks, and stood through 
the pelting of the iron tempest without ficing a shot, without any action to stic 
their blood or excite their spirits. Death thinned their ranks, but could not 
shake their souls. 

A beautiful instance of the quick and generous impulses to which the French 
are prone, is given in the case of a French cavalier, in the hottest of the ac- 
tion, charging furiously upon a British officer, but perceiving in the moment of 
assault that his adversary had lost his sword arm, dropping the point of his sa- 
bre, and courteously riding on. Peace be with that generous warrior, whatever 
were his fate.- If he went down in the storm of battle, with the foundering 
fortunes of his chieftain, may the turf of Waterloo grow green above his grave! 
and happier far would be the fate of such a spirit to sink amidst the tampest, 
unconscious of defeat, than to sorv.ve and mourn over the blighted laurels of 
his country: 

In this way the two armies fought through a long and bloody day—the Freneh 
with enthusiastic valor, the English with cold, inflexible courage ; until Fate, 
as if to leave the question of superiority still uadecided between two such 
adversaries, brought up the Prussians to decide the fortunes of the field. 

It was several years afier that I visited the field of Waterloo. The plough- 
share had been busy with its oblivious labors, and the frequent harvest had 
nearly obliterated the vestiges of war. Still the blackened ruins of Hugumont 
stood, a monumental pile, to mark the violence of this vehement struggle. Its 
broken walls, pierced by bullets and shattered by explosions, showed the deadly 
strife that had taken place within, when Gaul and Britain, hemmed in between 
narrow walls, hsnd to hand, and foot to foot, fought from garden to court-yard, 
from court-yard to chamber, with intense and concentrated rivalship, Columns 
of smoke fumed from this vortex of battle as from a volcano. “It was,” said my 
guide, * like a hell upon earth.”’ Not far off, two or three broad spots of rank 
unwholesome green still marked the place where these rival warriors, after their 
fierce and final struggle, slept quietly together in the lap of their common mo- 
ther, Earth. Over all the rest of the field, peace had resumed its sway. The 
thoughtless whistle of the peasant floated in the air, instead of the trumpet's 
clangor; the team slowly labored up the hill side, once shaken by <he hoofs of 





From the Cleveland PLAIN-DEALER of 22d Feb. : 
The New York “ Spirit of the Times ” is decidedly the best Sporting paper 





on either side of the great waters. It has nothing to do with the trials and _ 


rushing squadrons; and wide fields of corn waved peacefully over the sol- 
dier’s grave, as summer seas dinpled over the place where many a tall 
lies buried. 











Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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GRAF DE TROPP. 


Half-past seven ;—a wintry night, cold work for poor travellers, and for the 
generally! In the house of that very eminent city merchant, Mr. Dickars 
Price the gorgeous musical pendules had severally, and yet in tolerably correct 
unison, announced half-past seven, and the first dinner bell had rung. Within 
‘ten minutes more was to commence what Dr. Johnson calls the most important 
busine of the’day ; and at Mr. Dickars Price’s house in Park Lane, as well 
as at his house in the city, business was always managed “1m style.” Nay, 
more, it was conducted on a profound and well-pondered system, without 
which, indeed, there can be no permanent success in life, and our very thoughts 
hang together no better than ropes of sand. Mr. Dickars Price had often been 
heard to say, that it was absurd to think of giving dinners unless one kept a 
chef de cwisine, who thoroughly and scientifically understood his art, nor with- 
out a butler or major domo, who understood the whole arrangements and pro- 
per appliances of the table as complexively as Soult or Groachy would antici- 
pate the movements on a battle-field. In short, convivial doings at the man- 
sion of Mr. Dickars Price were always commee-fo, or, as the French persist in 
writing it, comme il faut. 

Mr. Price always moved in first-rate society. This evening, for example, 
we had my Lord Drumorum, a Catholic peer of immensely ancient family, and 
the proprietor of estates yielding a clear 40,000/. per annum, and who had only 
the other day lost twice that amount in loose or petty cash which he happened 
to have (or believed he had) lying snugly fallow at his bankers when the house 
stopped payment. What eventually became of it, Heaven knows ;—his lord- 
ship never did, and he cared not !—Why should he! For as he had determin- 
ed never to expend or give away one fraction of the said petty cash, and would 
have pleaded poverty rather than lend a 25/. cheque on any occasion, it would 
be rather difficult to prove how he could in any degree suffer from its being 
placed farther out of his reach, What other qualifications his lordship might 
possess besides that of ‘‘ having had losses,”’ it would not be very easy to di- 
vine, as he was scarcely ever in his life known to utter a complete sentence 
upon any subject! Then there was the Duchess-dowager of Boroughbridge, 
an elderly lady of the most amiable character, who, with a childlike meekness 
and mildness of spirit, could be as happy as the day was long, provided she had 
an attentive and skilful partner at the whist-table. Then we had Sir Decimus 
Jarmand, a gentleman of enormous repute in the literary and scientific world. 
Thereafter came Mr. Torpor Vivian, another savant, who, however, had acquir- 
ed more reputation for his wit (or buffoonery) and his gourmandise than for 
mere literary powers. The solemn. gravity of the barunet, whom Torpor Vi- 
vian delighted to plague, contrasted with the latter's vivacity, was always di- 
verting. Torpor had the enviable talent of being constantly able to enjoy a 
good diner, and was never in his life known to leave a hee ltap, if the wine 
were creditable ; also, the longer the bottle circulated, the more witty, viva- 
cious, and elear-headed, did he become. And there were some other and well- 
known characters. 

As we said at commencement, the first dinner-bell had just rung, when a 
valet entered the room, and presented to Mr. Dickars Price a visiting card, on 
which he glanced fora moment. ‘ Mr. Ferdinand de Tropp !—Is it possible '” 
said he. ‘The eldest son, I presume, of my friend the banker at Vienna, with 
whom, in one way or another, I have had much correspondence. ’Tis true, I 
did receive a hint of his intended arrival, but to-day had no idea. Well, shew 
the gentleman into the library.”’ 

‘* De Tropp !” croaked the old duchess, ‘‘ why, I know that name ; I remem- 
ber, Brudenell and I had a letter of credit on De Tropp Jast summer when we 
passed through Berlin.” 

‘‘ Yes, very probable,” said Mr. Dickars Price, briskly ; “‘ they are people 
of great wealth and respectability, and the house has a junior branch at Ber- 
lin.” 

‘The house at Berlin is the oldest and most respectable branch,” said the 
duchess, snappishly, for at times she could be excessively cross. 

‘* All the family are equally entitled tothe rank of Count or Graf,’ said Mr. 
Price, “in right of their large possessions in Hungary.” 

“I'll tell you what, Price,” said Mr. Torpor Vivian, ‘“ you had better go at 
once, and not keep the stranger waiting. According to my humble notions, 
your Hungarian Graf has presented himself at this hour to enjoy what he per- 
haps would call fortune du pot.” 

** C'est bien possible cela,’ replied Mr. Dickars Price (who plumed him- 
self on his good French), ‘but | must first examine his letter of introduc- 
tion.” 

The library in Mr. Price’s large mansion adjoined one of the drawing-rooms, 
and thither he retired. 

‘Tis strange,” said he to himself, ‘‘ to make a first visit just at the dinner- 
hour, and Bourgeois ought to have said ‘not athome.’ But probably this must 
be a raw young man.” 

A young man certainly presented himself, but not very young, and by his 
whole cut and demeanour certainly the farthest possible from what is usually 
indicated by the word raw, also differing to an extreme degree from the ideal 
of a German banker's pupil or son. The stranger appeared in a sort of undress 
en militaire ; yes, en militaire certainly was the cut, but fearfully differing from 
that of an Anglo-militaire, and also diverging sadly from the costume usually 
exhibited at an English dinner-party. But, gorgeous vere the mustachios ! 
Old Blucher himself did not, after a seventy years’ growth, exhibit a pair more 
sweepingly fine ; and there was the Hangree Katt (Henri Quatre) on the chin, 
whilst the dark hair over the forehead was closely cut or combed back in the 
style of Charles I. of England, and Charles XII. of Sweden. As for the cos- 
tume generally, perhaps it might well enough be designated as half-pay dés- 
habille, and, consequently, of linen cuffs, collar, or front, none appeared. The 
waistcoat (not over-splendid) was carefully buttoned, and across it shone a 
massive gold chain, more ostentatious, indeed, than any one but a Jew would 
like to sport in London ; but these foreigners have such odd habits! The bow 
at meeting seemed rather awkward—also, perhaps, the result of foreign habits. 
But the introductory letter emerged from the folds of a handsome business-like 
pocket-book, and on it (the letter we mean) Mr. Dickars Price instantly recog- 
nised the handwriting of his well-known correspondents at Vienna. Indeed, 
there could be no mistaking that hand. Even the paper on which the letter 
was written served in itself as a credential, being from the fabrique of the 
house with their own wire-mark ; and the signature might have been identified 
with half an eye, so simple was it, and yet so difficult to imitate. 

The letter was brief, merely setting forth that it would be presented by the 
writer's eldest son, who then intended paying his first visit to London. ‘ For 
the reet,” said the eminent merchant and banker, “| leave it to your own 
politeness, as one of our most honoured correspondents, to render him such at- 
tentions as may conveniently be in your power. He is a steady youth, and 
has been well disciplined in our counting-house. I feel convinced that he will 
return with flattering accounts of your great metropolis, which | also hope to 
see one day or another.”’ 

Whilst he perused this not very intricate document, the countenance of Mr. 
Dickars Price would have made a fine study for Hogarth. Every moment he 
expected the last dinner-bell to ring, and yet stood irresolute. He glanced 
from the letter to the bearer thereof, and vice versa, in strange perplexity. 
Could that Don Wiskerando be in reality the steady old banker's accredited 
and steady son? And notless remarkable in its way was the dignified non- 
chalance with which the youth endured this obvious scrutiny. At length Mr. 
Dickars Price, having wound up his logical inductions, was obliged ** se con- 
venir,” as the French would perhaps say, that is, to make the most of a queer 
bargain. He, therefore, suddenly held out both hands te the young dignitary, 
welcomed him to town, and said he was glad to add that his respected guest 
had arrived just ‘in pudding time.” 

“‘ Mais pardonnez,” said the Graf (for they had spoken French,) “ je 
suis voyageur; peut-étre je nose pas—perhaps | must not appear in dis cos- 
tume ?” 

“ Cen’est rien, mon ami,” replied Mr. Price, freezing with horror as he spoke. 
‘* For travellers, you know, allowance is always made. Besides, we are quite 
a family party, sans facon. You will meet only the Duchess of Borough- 
bridge, my Lord Drumorum, Sir Decimus Jarmand, and a few more intimate 
friends. Now, in the first place, le; me introduce you to madame and my 
daughters.” 

hiskerando hereupon threw back his head like a Welshman, made a jerk- 
ing motion to the upper part of his waistcoat, thereafter to his stock, as if 
searching for frill and collar ; then, with another queer bow and most stately 
demeanour, stalked away before his dismayed host. 

On their entry into the drawing-room, the last bell not having yet 
rung, there was among the guests but one sensation, namely, the wish for din- 
ner, and the entrance of a solitary new comer, however outlandish in appear- 
ance, was not much regarded. By those who thought at all on the matter, it 
might be concluded, however, that the foreign gentleman, having just arrived 
in town after a long journey, had come in haste to pay his respects, and that 
he judged wisely in not missing the opportunity of a good dinner for the sake 
of toilettising. There was one in the family, however, namely, the black-eyed 
and rather pretty second daughter of Mr. Dickars Price, who did very particu- 
larly notice the introduction of the stranger, and, malgré the absence of col- 
lar, front, and cuffs, malgre also the oddly cut and seedy habiliments, felt con- 
vinced that the man indeed was worth looking at, and that the moustachios 
were unparalleled! But the younger daughter was rather an oddity. She’ 
had always exhibited more than enough of naiveté, and, moreover, would 
think for herself, which conduct, as Miss Matchiess, the governess, observed, 
was really very distressing, but seemed, nevertheless, incurable. The Hun- 
garian Graf appeared instinctively quite aware “{the preference thus bestowed 





upon him, and it eventually fell to his share tolead the beautiful Miss Theo- 
dogs to the dinner-table, which he did with much grace, only with rather too 
much of ceremony and gesticulation. 

ing dinner, who but the Graf! Mr. Dickars Price might indeed rejoice 
that his friend at Vienna had such a “talented” son, and that he himself had 
such an amusing guest. Why, the Graf could eat for three, drink for five, 
and talk for ten, if need were, and all the while dark eyes kept sparkling like 
the wine he quaffed, and notwithstanding such immense energies he was not 
a bore. He interrupted no one ; he merely glided into conversation with the 
mildest voice, looked for the most part extremely happy, and, had it not been 
for some queer ‘ournours of expression which jarred on the ear, might have 
been pronounced perfect. 

Mr. Torpor Vivian also possessed the art of gliding into conversation, and, 
moreover, of making puns, the worst of which, as usual in such cases, served 
as well as the best, provided only that people would laugh thereat. Placed 
vis-a-vis to the foreigner, he obviously wished to make the latter his buét for the 
day ; but never did Torpor fail in his tactics more completely. From every 
one of the snares laid by the wit did the Hungarian escape with the glibness of 
an eel, and the adroitness of a monkey ; nay, for the most part he secured an 
immediate laugh on his own side, whilst his assailant saw his intended triumph 
a la grande distance, and was obliged to try again upon another tack. 

The Graf, as already mentioned, could eat for three, and he did so ; when a 
plateful of any sort of food was placed before him, the celerity with which he 
cleared away its contents wasastounding. Perceiving that the butler did not 
replenish his glass quite so often as it might be desirable, he, without ceremony 
had recourse toa wine-cooler containing some of the choicest sillery, which 
stood in the middle of the table, at the same time politely helping his fair young 
friend, Miss Dosey, who sat on his left, and also the honourable Mrs. Brant, an 
old suivante of the duchess, who was on his right, such, as he said, being the 
facon in Hungary. 

‘* I'll trouble you, Herr Graf, for a glass of that wine,” said Mr. Torpon Vi- 
viat., perceiving that the foreigner intended keeping the bottle entirely under 
his ewn management. “ As acitizen of the world, you are, no doubt, aware 
that the facon of one country sometimes differs considerably from that of an- 
other. Here we circulate the bottle. By the by, it isan odd coincidence, 
but do you know, I had been thinking to myself for some time that you were a 
Hungarian ?” 

“Comment? Ah, fort bien! Je vous entens ;’’ said the Graf, maintaining 
the most perfect good-humour, and displaying a set of fiercely white teeth, 
somewhat like the fangs of a tiger. ‘ Yace, yace, venn! leave mine own con- 
tree, I not leave mine gooten appetite behind me. Moi, que non! Ha! ha! 
Monsieur, votre sante encore! Pheel your glass, and pass de bouteille, ad tra- 
vers, s’1l vous plait.” 

* But you do not find our favouriute Frencli wines in England equal to 
thoes of Hungary, I fear?’ resumed Mr. Vivian. ‘ You do not like them so 
well ?” 

‘* Pardon, monsieur, je suis toujours heureux moi! Here, I am extremelee 
content ; vat you call happee altogedder! But I villtell you sometings. The 
wines of Hungary are the best in de world, and you shall drink your two, three, 
five bouteilles and be as merry as you please, and nevare have no headache in 
de morning.” 

‘*Ah, by Jove!” said Mr. Torpor Vivian, “ that is the very country for 
me. Herr Graf, you must be so kind as to shew me the way thither before I 
die.” . 

‘* You go dere,” said the Graf, ‘‘and you never die at all, unless you like 

Nobody ever die in Hungary that is not already tired to live.” 

‘A fine sporting country, I believe!” said Mr. Vivian. ‘‘ People shoot 
there with the long bow sometimes! Eh, Signor Graf ?” 

‘* Long bow ?” repeated the foreigner. ‘ I not understand; but I vill tell 
you. The peoples in Hungary have no reason to die, because there are not 
enough of dem to eat and drink what de land produces. Le plus grand diner 
cost you dere just nothing at all! All dat you vant sometimes, a /a campagne, 
is une bonne cuisiniére. Ah, ah! bien obligé, mon ami; (to the butler) dis | call 
good eating—c’est superbe cela!” And the Graf devoted himself heart and 
soul to clearing out the contents of another plate. 

At a London dinner table people have far too much of bon ton; that is to 
say, each one has too much regard for his own ease and welfare to be greatly 
amazed at any thing. Wonder is too strong an emotion, and yet there were 
too or three individuals in the room who did look with no little surprise at the 
| Graf's most vehement propensity for eating and drinking. Two or three plate- 
fuls were nothing; but then such a succession. One or two long glasses of 
gillery would have been right enough ; but then, abottle!! And then, Bour- 
geois was obliged to bring up more of this very choice wine, the richest and 
finest oei! de perdrizx from the very same binn which had been specially ap- 
proved by his late royal highness the Duke of York. Mr. Dickars Price did 
suspect that the usual accurate economy of his dinner-table had been a little 
deranged, and might be still more so, as he did not perceive it possible how 
any one but a Chinese juggler could possibly stow away so much of hard eat- 
ing and drinking without being the worse for it. 

If one or two capricious people were thus vexed, be it observed that this 
was all. The Graf himself with great complacency held on, being most plea- 
santly occupied ; till at last, by sheer dint of extreme good humour and grin- 
ning {rom ear to ear, with superlatively fine teeth, he had begun to divert al- 
most the whole party ; and, as before said, the laugh was usually with him, not 
against him. At last he was heard to say sotto voce, and as if talking to him- 
self, that ‘* moderation in all tings vas good, and he would eat and drink no 
more, he would rather have a little cheet chat.”’ This resolution, however, he 
did not intimate till after the desert was put on the table. 

But then commenced a brief scene, which had hitherto been unparalleled in 
Park Lane, and more especially did it seem strange in the presenco of Mr. 
Torpor Vivian. Hitherto, that gentleman's agreeable duty had been to “ keep 
the table in a roar,’’—at all events in a state of comfortable cachinnation, when 
the prevalent humour was mirthfal, and even to break the current of politics 
and other grave subjects of debate when these were carried too far. But now, 
without seeming to entertain any wish or intention of the kind, the Graf by 
swift degrees engrossed the whole attention of the whole party. This conse- 
quence, like other great consequences, begar. from the merest trifle. His fair 
neighbour, Miss Dosey, had several times refused the Graf's offer of more 
wine , but instead of it she now even requested him to hand her an orange, 
whereupon the Graf proposed to demonstrate in what manner oranges were 
made to contribute amusement for young ladies in this country. With incredi- 
ble quickness and dexterity he then fashioned two baskets, or rather pedestals 
(hour-glass fashion,) and presented the fruit. There was nothing very new in 
this device ; but the manner in which an old trick was revived attracted ap- 
plause from all spectators,even from Mrs. Brant, who had seen much, but never 
any thing soneatly performed as that. However the basket trick was a com- 
mencement only. Five or six oranges were operated upon; and, as each , 
produced some entirely new novel effect, and one was sufficient for the accept- 
ance of Miss Dosey, they were sent round the table for admiration. Then the 
Graf took a seventh orange and flung it aloft in the air ; whereupon Mrs. Brant 
half screamed, thinking that its descent would prove injurious to the wine- 
glasses. However, the Graf received it nicely upon the point of a steel fork. 
Again and again he repeated this most hazardous experiment, till the risk be- 
came even painful to behold. Neither Miss Dosey nor any one else had ever 


it. 








dreamed of seeing such things done in Park Lane. 

‘* Dese child’s plays,” gravely observed the Graf, “ are thought bon exercise | 
in my country. For example, venn I catch de orange on de fourchette exacte- 
ment, dis prove dat I have quick eye and goot nerfs. And we say, peoples | 
who cannot do dese tings cannot dooder tings. Dere is philosophy in all dat. But 
now see! I trow dis oranges in de air, and he nevare come down no more !”’ | 

And an orange was visibly flung aloft and never did come down. Not a | 
vestige was to be found of it any where. And with this miraculous feat, Mr. | 
Dickars Price hoped that his eccentric guest would have rested satisfied, but it | 
was not exactly so. 

“‘ Another leetle ting we do,’’ resumed the Graf, “is sometimes after un 
grand diner. to shew dat we have still gooten appetite, we eat de knives and 
forks !’’ and here the Hungarian did visibly and unequivocally swallow a table- 
knife, whereat Torpor Vivian, who sat opposite, stared a good deal, but Miss 
Dosey only laughed. 

Perceiving Vivian’s surprise, the Graf, for his farther edification, immediately 
swallowed another knife, then a whole orange, then another, then a silver fork, 
and lastly a silver mustard-pot. Such events had never taken place before in 
Park Lane; and to say the truth, though they did extort unanimous wonder, 
had not received unqualified approval. In other respects the dinner passed off 
as usual. Evenings are short in London, and we have no time to reflect on the 
marvellous. When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, the facetious Graf 
betrayed his mortal nature by falling asleep. However, he awoke directly 
on the summons to coffee. 

“ Ah, ha!” said he, “de café! That is good tings! Mille 
pardons! Maintenant, je suis tout pret. Allons donc !”” 

Without ceremony, the Graf, on his entering the drawing-room. seated him- 
self at the piano-forte, and proposed affording his new friends “a leetle exam- 
ple’ how masic was performed in Hungary. And he did so. Never had such 
performance been before heard in Park Lane. The very instrument itself 
must have been astonished at such execution. The Hungarian Graf could do 
every thing. Who but the Graf! Unanimously it was admitted that “ these 
foreigners,” though very odd, were very entertaining. But after coffee and 
ligneurs, the Graf would probably have outdone all his former doings, having 
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Je dormais. 





just betted to a considerable amount, with Torpor Vivian, (who had vice in his 








eye), that he would stand for three minutes on his head, spinning round ! 


ay, he seemed mad enough to be disposed to try the experiment. However 
Mr. Price quietly, though dictatorially, ended ‘hat matter, by saying that 
amusements were very well in their way, but he wished to have a few minutes 
conversation on business, especially on the present state of the Hamburg 
markets. 

“Tf you desire it, with all my heart!” answered the Graf, “ and now that 
you remind me of business, I have one leetle ting to tell you, and I should, 
peut-étre have forgotten him altogether. Est-il permis to retire for one petit 
moment to yon chambre d’ étude, and I will expliquer ?”,, 

* By all means,” said Mr. Price, ‘‘ I am de trop here for the present.” 

+ * * 


None ever clearly knew what was the precise tenor of the conversation then 
addressed by the Hungarian to Mr. Dickars Price. After a good deal of ques- 
tion and answer, however, it ended with the Graf receiving from his host an 
oblong piece of paper, on one corner of which were inscribed the figures 350/., 
which t e former deposited in his pocket-book. Another circumstance tran- 
spired—namely, an appointment in the city for two o'clock the following day, 
upon which considerable store seemed to be set. 

On their return to the drawing-room, Mr. Dickars Price felt somehow or 
another as if he had made a blunder, but it was too late to recover. By some 
chance it was proposed that the foreigner should be the duchess’s partner at 
whist, to which he agreed with alacrity. Deep and profound was the Hunga- 
rian’s attention to the game, yet he played and betted with as much noncha- 
lance as if the stakes had been nothing. During every deal he talked gaily if 
any body addressed him, but became silent and calm thereafter. Never had 
the old duchess been better pleased with any partner. Indeed her grace had 
every reason to be so. The Graf needed no remind to his duty. He recol- 
lected every card, was always wide awake, and he and the duchess were se 
pertinaciously gainers, that it became difficult to break up the table. Such a 
run of luck at whist had never before been known in Park Lane. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding all his eccentricities, the majority of voices 
toward the close of the evening were in favour of the Graf, who took leave 
about two o'clock, saying that he knew exceedingly well the way to his hotel, 
and naming one at no great distance. Indeed the only dissentient voices were 
those of Mr. Torpor Vivian and Mr. Dickars Price, the latter of whom had 
from the first moment of meeting detected certain points in the Graf's conduct 
such as he could by no means reconcile with the character which he would have 
wished to find in the son of his honoured correspondent. 

But, as already said, the majority were strongly unanimous. As to Miss 
Theodosio, be the truth at once declared! her mind was made,up. She had, 
indeed, read and dreamed of such wonderful men as the Graf, but never be- 
fore seen one. Her susceptible heart had been touched, and her affections were 
engaged for ever ! 

Such was the state of affairs as tne Graf left it in Park Lane, and such it 
continued the next morning, when Mr. Price intended going as usual to the 
city. He seldom betook himself thither at a very early hour; for all the busi- 
ness of a well-ordered counting-house moved on, like machinery, without him, 
—every clerk fulfilling his allotted duties although the mainspring was invisi- 
ble. But at length he sallied forth. Every afternoon had its important busi- 
ness of one sort or another; and this day in particular was not to be blinked. 
Three hundred pounds embarked for a foreigner, although the son of an ancient 
ally, must be returned punctually to the moment appointed ; otherwise, woe 
to the heedless borrower! Mr. Price was not a man to be trifled with in money 
matters—not he ! 

At two o'clock he was at his desk, ready to receive the Hungarian, for whose 
advent he had prepared the clerks. But two o’cloek approached, came, and 
passed away. The Hungarian was not punctual. Then arrived about five- 
and-twenty other people, who were audienced and dismissed one after another ; 
the day wore on till four o’clock, and still no news of the Graf! But the dic- 
tator did not usually leave the city till five ; and about half-past four a travell- 
ing carriage, with four post-horses, drew up to the counting-house gates; a 
stylish arrival, more like that of a dashing M.P. at the west end than aught 
which is commonly observable in the city. A card was brought up, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Price,—‘* Mr. Ferdinand de Tropp!” The “ same, but yet an- 
other!” that is to say, another copy from the original of that identical card 
which had rather disturbed his equinamity at yesterday's dinner-hour. Proba- 
bly, this was some new crotchet of the facetious Graf’s. He might have driven 
out to see the country,—to Richmond, for example,—and returned from thence 
in his post-chaise. But if so, why on earth go through the ceremony of send- 
ing up his visiting card at a counting-house! Where was the fun or humour 
of this thing! It was, to say the truth, but a childish trick, and too much in 
keeping with other tricks, such as cobbling oranges, and swallowing knives 
and mustard-pots ! 

The merchant's perplexity on this point, however, was soon diversified by a 
greater. The visitor in due time followed his card; but, good Heavens! 
what a difference! The Monsieur de Tropp who now entered was a little, 
fat, punchy youth, with light hair, light blue eyes, and an obtusely comforta- 
ble expression of countenance, sufficiently indicating that the possessor there- 
of would not be diverted from the quiet path of common-sense by any delu- 
sive gleams of genius. Never, surely, was there exhibited a more striking 
contrast than that existing between the Hungarian Graf of yesterday and his 
present representative ! 

Again,—Mr Dickars Price’s countenance would have made a good study 
for Hogarth His reception of the new comer was not cordial, and did no 
credit to his character for gentlemanly politeness. The truth was, that he de- 
siderated another Graf, and especially looked for the repayment of three 


| hundred pounds, which on very specious grounds had been advanced for use 


early in the morning, previous to the liberation of a certain portmanteau, with 
certain credentials from the custom-house, and other important arrangements. 
But unluckily as it has happened on divers other occasions in this motley world, 
explanations came, but hard cash did not. 

‘There must be some strange mistake, sir,” said Mr. Price, coldly. “ You 
will excuse me but this identical card—I mean another from the same stamp 
—was presented at my private house yesterday, accompanied with a letter of 
introduction.” 

‘** And you received the bearer?” 

* Unquestionably I did! How could I act otherwise, when he presented a 
leiter of recommendation from our honoured correspondents at Vienna ?” 


“ The impudent rascal !” said Monsieur de Tropp secundus. ‘* But I hope 
your London police will catch him !” 
“ Why, what on earth is the matter?” said Mr. Dickars Price. ‘‘ What is 


the meaning of all this ?” 

“Tn the first place,” said Monsieur de Tropp, ‘ being necessitated to pay 
my respects here without any direct letter of introduction, I must beg to as- 
sure you, that our bankers in Lombard Street, on whom I have already waited, 
are fully empowered, by the credentials placed in their hands, to assure you 
that I am what I appear to be, and that——” 

“ Well, sir; but to the point,” said Mr. Price, impatiently. ‘How did 
your letter fall into such very improper hands” 

“] had been in Ireland,” said M. De Tropp; ‘that rascal was a passenger 
in the steam-boat by which I crossed from thence to Liverpool. He had tra- 
velled in Germany, and spoke the language passably well: he also told me 
long Stories about his various acquaintances in London,—indeed seemed to 
feel completely at home there,—describing its /ocale, manners, and amuse- 
ments, to the detail of which I listened with civility, though I distrusted the 
man. Unfortunately, he put up at the same hotel, and heard me say that [ 
should unavoidably be detained for a week, on business, at Liverpool. One 
afternoon, on returning to my private parlour, in which | had been writing let- 
ters ail the previous morning, I discovered that a pocket-book, containing only 
a few mem»randa, and some introductory letters had been stolen—I always 
suspected that this vagabond might be the thief, because ——” 

‘* But who on earth is he?” 

‘‘T found out his history,”’ said Monsieur De Tropp ; “he is a rascally itine- 
rant French juggler!” 

We need scarcely add that the strenuous efforts which were made through 
the Bow Street police establishment to discover the soi-disant Hungarian Graf 
proved in vain. In fact, that gentleman, having duly received payment from 
Mr. Price’s bankers of a cheque for 350/., seemed impressed with the notion 
that this amount of ready money would procure him far more of the blessings 
of life upon the Continent than it could possibly do in London. Consequent- 
ly, after having pucketted a canvass bag full of sovereigns, which he carried 
about him with admirable facility, he stepped on board the Magnet steam-boat 
which was just then conveniently —a Boulogne. 

With regard to the veritable Monsieur De Tropp, the “Simon Pure,” he 
was of course invited to the hospitable mansion of Mr. Price, in Park Lane ; 
but he turned out a mere man of business, and a dull companion. He ate 
sparingly, and mixed his wine with water; he had no remarkable anecdotes 
about longevity in Hungary, and played no tricks with oranges, knives, or mus- 
tard-pots : he did play whist, however, but blundered and lust, —his head appa- 
rently being confused, and preoccupied with abstruse calculations. On the 
whole, he was stupid and opiniatre,—sometimes almost morose and sullen. 
Nor did it ever occur to him as an act of daty to offer restitution of the money, 
which had been lost to Mr. Dickars Price solely through his folly and careless- 
ness in allowing his pocket-book to be stolen. It must be owned, therefore, 
that Simon Pure’s appearance at the mansion in Park Lane was a failure. 

As for Miss Theodosia, we have already hinted that she was rather odd; 
and in order to keep up the character for bizarrerie, she actually took the ad- 
venture of the Hungarian to heart, has never been her own woman since, and 
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still (if we may be allowed the phrase) sweers by the moustachios! Nay, she 
pas got the orange-basket which he made for her, and keeps it as a relic ; and 
she possesses also an iron cross and chain with which it is supposed he pre- 
sented her, and wears it round her neck, She has even been known in trying 
the effects of a “ Perry-yan” pen upon satin paper, with blue ink, te write 
these words :— 
‘‘T have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne’er impart.” 

And truly, if she should wish to speak of the Hungarian Graf primus—him 
of the moustaches and mustard-pots—it is better to hold her tongue in the do- 
mestic circle, at all events ; for, on the remotest allusion to that subject, Mr. 
Dickars Price locks as black as midnight. 





NAPOLEON AND THE PROPHECIES. 





BY AN OLD MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL SENATE, 





Napoleon was not superstitious, as Mdile. Lenormand has been pleased to 
say in her memoirs ; he had too much good sense for that. We remember an 
incident which wi!l enlighten us as to bis character in that respect. When he 
became First Consul he sent word to Madame de Montesson to repair to the 
Tuileries. The moment he saw her he went to meet her, and begged that she 
would demand any thing that pleased her. On her observing that she had no 
right to all that he offered her, ‘‘ Madam,” said he, *‘ you do not then know that 
] have received from you my first crown? When I was at college, at Brienne, 
you came and distributed the prizes, and in laying upon my head the laurel, 
which was the omen of some others, you said to me, ‘ May it bring you geod 
juck !’”? Madame de Montesson was about to reply, when Bonaparte, inter 
rupting her, added, ‘‘I am, it is said, a fatalist, and, therefore, it is quite natu- 
ral | should not have forgotten what you do not recollect.” He overwhelmed 
Madame de Montesson with favors and honors, and had her pension of 60,000 
francs restored to her. 

[t is alleged, that being very young, it was predicted to him, as to Pope Sex- 
cus the Fifth, that he was destined to govern the world one day. Such was not 
the case. It was in Egypt that the prediction took place. One day that Bo- 
naparte was gayer than usual, he went to Malmaison, where Josephine was, 
and both began chatting with abandon. Josephine, naturally superstitious, svon 
turned the conversation upon the marvellous. Bonaparte betook himself to 
laughter; but Josephine having, with her childish gracefulness, spoken of a 
prediction formerly made to her, claimed some moments of silence. 

‘tis long ago,” said she, ‘I was still at Martinique. Happening to be 
amidst a group of slaves, I suddenly perceived a tall old wrinkled woman ad- 
vancing towards me. She took my hand, opened it, looked at it, and seemed 
surprised. ‘* What is there so extraordinary in it?’ inquired J, ‘ You won’t 
believe it if I should tell you,’ said she. I assured her of the contrary, when 
she raised her eyes with a singular expression, and, with a solemn tone, said, 
‘You will soon marry ; your union will not be a happy one; you will become 
a widow ; you will afterwards enjoy some bright years, and without being a 
Queen, you will be more than a Queen.’ The old woman immediately retired, 
and I never saw her again.” 

Bonaparte smiled with finesse, rose, walked several times round the room, 
his hands behind him, and then jocosely said—‘‘ Something very like this hap- 
pened to me in Egypt. I was taking a walk with some officers, when a woman 
of a dark complexion, and with dirty garments, came uptous. She long gazed 
at us, and then, without knowing me, predicted that | should become one day 
a3 great as Cesar and Mahomet. Addressing those who surrounded me, I ob- 
served, ‘If the predictions of these gipsies were to be trusted, all men would 
be eagles or giants.’ ”’ 

From this anecdote we may conclude that Bonaparte was not, as Mdlle. 
Leonrmand insinuates, a superstitious and fanatic believer. 

The history of the prophecy is thus:—Napoleon having during the war in 
Egypt heard of a prophetess in great repute, sent for her, and presented him- 
self to her dressed in the plain costume of an officer. The sybil, after laying 
on the table various shells, said, ‘* You will have two wives, you will most 
wrongly repudiate the first. The second will not be inferior to her in great 
jualiues ; she will bear you a son. Soon after dark intrigues will be fomented 
against you. You will cease to be powerful and happy. You will be over: 
thrown in all your hopes. You will be expelled by force, and banished to a 
volcanized land, surrounded with seas and shoals. Beware, my son, how you 
rely upon the fidelity of your friends.” 

Bonaparte, to reward the woman, handed to her twenty-seven sequins, being 
all the money that Abd———, who since became Colonel of the Mamelukes, 
bad about him. 

We really know not why all the writers of memoirs upon the empire have 
labored to render the character of Napoleon feeb!e and narrow. Constant, who 
certainly was most attached to him, states, nevertheless, that Josephine would 
turn the Emperor’s superstition to account by saying to him, ** They talk of thy 
star; but it is mine that influences it; it is to me that great destinies have 
been predicted.’? The falseness of this passage is visible, without a serious 
examination. The Emperor was too conscious of his valor and genius to suffer 
any to tell him that the star of others, even Josephine’s, influenced his, when 
such was really not the case. Constant was mistaken. It is true that the 
Emperor talked sometimes about his star, but it was in jest. Besides, in di- 
vorcing, he paid no attention whatever to those cabalistic influences, since, as- 
trologically speaking, he separated for ever from Josephine’s star. 

As it was known that Napoleon—the greatest and most universal genius of 
modern times—attended to domestic details, it was long believed that he was 
superstitious. It is well known that he had horror of open doors, and that for 
an excellent reason: he did not like what he said in his closet to run through 
the ante chambers. When anybody was announced to him it was necessary to 
knock. If he said, ‘* Who’s there !” the reply was made through the door. If 
he permitted the visitor to enter, the door was opened, and forthwith shut 
again. How many absurd stories have there not been built upon a custom so 
natural and rational ! 

Let us now talk of the famous “ Book of Prophecies’’ of Master Noe! Oliva- 
rius, presented to the Emperor some days after his coronation. One evening 
Napoleon repaired to Malmaison. He liked much to chat there upon marvel- 
lous subjects, especially with Josephine, whom he knew to be very supersti- 
tious. That evening, therefore, on his arrival, he spoke of his immense pro- 
jects, and concluded by handing to the Empress an old manuscript book, writ- 
ten in the year 1542 ‘* There,” said the Emperor, as he opened the book, 
which was a 12mo., bound in parchment, and yellowed by time, ‘look and 
read.” Josephine read aloud :— 

‘* Predictions de Maitre Nvel Olivarius.” 

‘Well ?” asked Josephine. 

‘‘ It is said that mention is made of me in the book,” replied the Emperor. 

‘“* What, in a book published in 15421” 

‘* Read on.” 

The Empress attempted it, but as the style was the old French, and the let- 
ters were ill-shaped, she was some moments looking over the three pages of the 
chapter, and then read the following with a firm voice :— 


[The following translation from the original text, which was written in a sort 
of incoherent, obsolete French, has been made expressly for the ‘“ Spirit of the 
Times.”’] : 

‘‘ Gaul—Not far from the bosom of Italy, there will be born a supernatural 
being. This man will cross the sea quite young, and adopting the language 
and manners of the Celtic Gauls, surmount every obstacle and become their 
chief. His circuitous path will cause him great trouble; he will return a war- 
rior to his native place in a /ustrum or more.” 

“ Beyond the sea he will be a warrior of glory and valor, and make a new 
war against the Roman world.” 

‘He will give laws to the Germans, pacificate trouble and terror among the 
Gauls, and be called not King, but Emperor, with great popular enthusiasm.” 

‘Carrying on war throughout the Empire, he will drive out Princes, Lords, 
Kings in two lusira or more, then create new Princes and Lords, who in speak- 
ing of his ‘Estrada’ will cry O Sidera! O Sacra! He will be seen with an 
army 49 times 20,000 infantry armed, and carrying iron horns. He will have 
7 times 7,000 cavalry who will bear more than the former, large swords or 
lances and brass cuirasses. He will have 7 times 7 times 2000 men, who will 
make terrible machines play and vomit forth sulphur and death. The whole 
force of his army will be 49 times 20,000 men.” 

‘He will carry in his right hand an Eagle, the sign of victory to a warrior. 
He will give many a country to nations, and peace to all.” 

‘‘ He will return to the great city, and command many great things ; edifices, 
bridges, rea ports, canals ; these will be done for him alone, by great wealth, 
as much as by the whole of Rome, and all within the domination of the Gauls.” 

“ He will have two wives—” 

Josephine stopped. “Continue,” said the Emperor, who liked not the in- 
terruption. 

“ And one son, and will continue waging war even to where the lines of Lati- 
tude and Longitude cross, for55 months. Here his enemies will burn the great 








city ; he will enter it, and come out again with his soldiers from under its 


ashes. Inthe midst of ruins his soldiers having no longer either bread or wa- 
ter from the intense decimating cold, will suffer so much that more thao two 
thirds will perish, and the remainder from nakedness and destitution, be no longer 
under his command.” 

“Then the great man abandoned, betrayed by his friends, driven in his turn 
even to his own city, by a vast European population, in his place shall be put 
the old King of the Cape.” (Capets, I presume.) 

‘He then doomed so young to be an exile at sea, and near his native place 
will remain there eleven moons with some of his faithful friends and soldies, 
who being only 7 times 2 in number, as soon as the eleven moons have passed 
shall take their boats and land in Celtic Gaul.” 

‘* Hé proceeds to the great city, where the old King of the Cape (Capets ?) 
is seated, who flies taking with himtbe royal armaments. He restores order in 
his kingdom, and gives to his people many excellent laws.” 

“Thus driven again by a tri-partite European population after 3 moons and 
a third, the old King of the Capes is restored, and he being thought dead by his 
soldiers, they guard unwillingly his penates.”’ 

‘The people and the Gauls will cut each other's throats like tigers. The 
blood of the old King will be the buffet of black treason. The malcontents 
will be degraded, and by fire and sword destroyed. The lily will be supported 
but the last branches of the old blood still menace.” 

“Thus they will war among themselves.” 

** Then a young warrior will advance towards the great city, bearing a Lion 
and a Cock on his armor. The lance will be given him by the great Prince of 
the East. He will be seconded wonderfully by the warlike people of Belgic 
Gaul, who will join the Parisiens and put an end to trouble, re-unite the sol- 
diers, and cover them all with olive branches.” 

“ He will fight still with great glory 7 times 7 :noons, till the tri-partite Eu- 
ropcan population, with tears and cries, shall offer their wives and children, and 
bow beneath the just and holy laws loved by all.” 

“Thus peace will last twenty-five moons.” 

“Tn Lutitia the Seine, red with blood, the consequence of deadly combat, 
will extend its bed by ruin and mortality, new seditions of swaddled malcon- 
tents.”’ 

“Thus Kings will be driven from Palaces by the virtuous man, and the Gauls 
will be declared by all nations a great and mother nation; and retaining the 
ancient remains, shall rule the destinies of the world, and dictating supreme 
counsel to all nations and all people, lay the foundation for fruit imperishable 
and without end.”’ 

Josephine surprised at what she had just read, stopped, closed the book, and 
questioned Napoleon as to so strange a prediction. But the Emperor, unwil- 
ling to bestow great importance upon Master Olivarius, was content to reply :— 
‘* Predictions always say what it is wished they should say; nevertheless, | 
own that this one has much surprised me.” He then changed the conversa- 
tion, and dwelt on other subjects. 

On his return from Elba the Emperor recollected the prediction as well as 
the sybil’s spells in Egypt, and said tu Colonel Abd—— :— 

‘*T never would believe any thing of it; but I now candidly confess that 
there are things above the reach of man, and which, despite of his utmost per- 
spicuity, he never can fathom; witness that singular prophecy, found in the 
Benedictine Convent, taken from it during the Revolution, and which I am ac- 
quainted with. Whom does it designate! Js it [ thatam its object? Really 
we should leave all to him who rules the universe, and make the best of the 
glimmerings of light occasionally shed upon some privileged beings, in order to 
lighten us as to the real path we must follow, and guard ourselves against the 
shoals we may encounter.”’ 

The history of this prophecy, which has not been got up after the events, as 
we shall presently prove, is very extraordinary. He who discovered the book 
is Francois de Metz, cousin to the celebrated Francois de Neufchateau, and 
Secretary-General to the Commune of Paris. As this history is nowhere re- 
corded, and that we alone have been in the way of knowing it, we think we 
shall please our readers by giving it them entire. 

Everybody knows that at the end of 1792, and in the beginning of 1792, the 
Royal mansions, chateaux, abbeys, and churches were plundered by order of the 
Montagnards. The object of this measure was, according to them, to annihilate 
all documents relating to the priests, nobles, or king. The books of the public 
libraries, and particularly all acts upon parchment, and manuscripts of every 
description, were conveyed to the Commune, where they were examined—as it 
were, tried—and either burnt on the spot, or preserved untouched. 

On one day of June, 1793, a large number of libraries had been plundered ; 
the grand hall in which the papers were deposited was filled, and Francois de 
Me.z, and several employes were inspecting the manuscripts, for on that day 
there happened to be but few printed works. After registering books of theolo 
gy, physics, astronomy, &c., they reached a spot where lay various 12mo, 8vo, 
and 4to volumes, all bound in parchment, and bearing a peculiar mark. Some 
of the employes said that these books came from the Benedictine Library ; 
otheis beiieved that they formed part of the rich bibliographical collection of 
the enovefains. They were greatly surprised to find that they contained 
treaties upon the occult sciences, upon astrology, alchemy, necromancy, chiro- 
mancy, and prophecies. 

They hac almost finished.a catalogue of those important books, when a little 
12np. volume attracted their notice ; it was the *“ Livre de Prophétics,” com- 
poséd by Philippe Olivarius, doctor in medicine, surgeon, and astrologer ; the 
boox contained various prophecies of little moment, without the author’s names, 
but this one was signed. On the last page, finis was to be read in Gothic cha- 
raters, and lower down 1542 in figures of the 16th century. 

Francois de Metz read it.all through, but understood not its meaning, as he 
laer owned to his daughter, Madame de Maugirard. Nevertheless it appeared 
te him so extraordinary that he copied it, and added to it several other predic- 
tons also copied by him, and which we have found among his papers. The 
textual copy of Olivarius’s prophecy, in the handwriting of Froncois de Metz, 
is dated the year 1793, thus removing all doubt in that respect. 

As may well be conceived, the prophecy was much talked of ; it was copied 
ty a large number of persons, and preserved, with several other works on the 
same subject, in the liorary of the Hotel Dieu. When Bonaparte ascended the 
throne, the prophecy was mentioned to him: he wished to see it, and what has 
become of it since isnot known. It was printed in 1815; it was inserted in 
the ‘‘ Memoires de Josephine,” editions of 1820 and 1827, ard, lastly, Edward 
Brincon, the bookseller, has published it in his ** Recueil de Prophétics’”’ 

Now, if we examine this prophecy with a little attention, we shall find it a 
most extraordinary one. All that it foretells of the remains of Bonaparte, and 
ef the return of the Bourbons, has been wholly accomplished. The disturb- 
ances of 1827, the conspiracies of the Liberals, the Revolution of 1830 itself, 
are to be found in it! Bat it goessii!! further. Whois the young warrior who 
is to move towards the great city, bearing upon his armor a lion and acock, the 
great emblem of strength and prudence? What mean the words, “* The lance 
will be given to him by a great Prince; and he will be marvellously seconded 
by a waslike people who will unite with the Parisians to put a stop to troubles 
and revolutions?’ And those malencontreux maillotins who are once more to 
redden the Seine with blood, who are arethey? And the man who is to cause 
France to be everywhere respected, to regulate the destinies of the world, 
and lay the foundations of a new society ; what will his name be? 

Everybody knows that in the last years of Napoleun’s reign there was much 
talk about the Petit homme rouge, who had promised to pay him three visits. 
It was said that the first took place at the Tuileries three days before the coro- 
nation; the second, on the Emperor’s return from the Wagram campaign ; and 
the third at Fontainbleau, in 1814. Tre “little red man,” who was nothing 
but a popular superstition, has since sought a refuge in Beranger’s songs, where 
he actually exists. a, 

On the occasion of that visit people talked of Bonaparte’s association with 
the universal sect of the Free Judges. The date of his first oath was fixed at 
the Ist of September, 1795; it was said that he had taken it in a general as. 
sembly of the brotherhood who had met in the Fontainbleau forest; he was 
stated to have renewed his oath at the period of his victories in Italy. Much 
attention was bestowed upon his long conference with the chief of the Phila- 


‘ delphs, at Cairo. 


It is related that during his stay at Milan, Josephine being one day at a win- 
dow of a pleasure chateau, she saw some men and women pass whose persons 
were singularly grotesque. They were very short, their heads were big, their 
features large, their waists short and deformed, and their legs distorted. She 
observed that suct, a race must be prone to anger and wickedness, and that it 
was surprising they should be permitted to marry. Upon her makin these re- 
marks, a Milanese nobleman who happened to be near her, replied, as he directed 
her attention to one of those hideous creatures, who boasted of her having a 
demon at her command, ‘‘ Ske has a subtle mind, and a restless and eccentric 
character which has favored her in establishing the most extravagant opinions. 
The Government tolerates her, because she always restrains the class readiest 


to effect a rising.” ‘‘ See,” added he, addressing Mdme. de Camb——, “ she 
seems to look more particularly at you.” 


The sorceress of the Alps, for she was called thus, exclaimed on seeing on a 
balcony the company, among whom was Madame Bonaparte, ‘‘ Retire prompt- 
ly, @ great misfortune threatens ye ?” 

And so it was. The supports of a sort of external terrace gave way some 
minutes after, and drew down in its fall several persons who were more or less 
dangerously hurt. Mdme. Bonaparte fortunately threw herself to the opposite 
side, which still held up, and there was time enough left to extricate her and 
the ladies of her suite from their critical position. Next day the hag was brought 
to her, when Madame Bonaparte told Madame de Camb—— to pretend, in the 
sorceress'’s presence, that they were both from Lucca, and had been compelled 
to fly from their country for momentous.reasons All who were present when 
the human monster came in were frightened at her aspect. She had a goutre 
hanging down to her waist, and held by the \hand a little cretin who resembled 
her. Everybody instantly wished to consult her; she was deaf, spoke with 
great difficulty. Her ensemble savored of imbecility, and yet she knew those 
about her. 

After uttering some unintelligible words, preparing some herbs, asking for 
new-laid eggs, and having three pails of water brought up, she said to one of 
the officers, ‘* You will be killed in battle ;” and to another, ** You will die of 
hunger and misery.” 

When Mdme. Bonaparte’s turn came (for she had wished to be the last) the 
hag told her that the eggs in the pai! of water had fermed fleurons, which, by 
joining together acain, foretold royalty. ‘I see two,” said she, ‘‘ but you will 
obtain but one.” ‘* It is quite enough,” replied Josephine. 

All would see this fragile crown, and, on examining it attentively, they found 
that it had seven ears, aad the little dwarf who accompanied the woman, and 
passed for her guardian genii, then made a sign of approbation. The Alpine 
witch was then dismissed with a reward, in such manner as to raise no suspi- 
cion. 

One day being reminded of this prediction, Josephine said, ‘‘ Three persons 
have predicted that I should reign, namely, the Irishwoman David, the sorcer- 
ess of the Alps, and Mdlle. Lenormand ; but they said not whether my crown 
would be transmitted to my descendants. My royalty will probably be of this 
world, for the humblest Frenchman leaves what property he may have to his chil- 
dren ; as for mine, :t would appear that their virtues are to become one day 
their brightest apanage, and that the great dignities I am to possess are to vanish 
during my life. What consoles me at least in this, that after me my actions 
may make me revive in the memory of my friends; for I love to persuade my- 
self that J shall leave some.”’ 

From all the above we conclude that these various predictions are very re- 
markable, since they have been realized, but that Benaparte believed them i: is 
impossible to admit, for again we say, Bonaparie was neither superstitious nor 
a fatalist. 














AUGUSTE VESTRIS, 
Vestris, par le fini, le brillant de ses pas, 
Nous rappelle son maitre, et ne l’eclipse pas. 

The death of this renowned dancer and posture-master has been announced 
by the Paris journals. Who has not heard of Auguste Vestris? Vestris, the 
prince of dancers—himself the descendant of the god of dance. Auguste Ves- 
tris was born in 1759. The name of his family was originally Vestri, and it is 
to Florence that they lay the claim of extraction. Long known as the finest 
dancer in Europe—possessed of a form remarkable for its symmetry—year af- 
ver year Vestris continued to be leader and Corypheus of the Opera. In later 
years, when he retired from the stage, and we believe up to the present time, 
he has been a pensioner of the Royal Academy of Music at Paris. 

But Vestris, his father!—Gaetano Apolin Balthazar Vestris—under whose 
own education Auguste learned whatever he possessed of grace or excellence 
of movement! What an opera was that, inthe year 1748, when he made his 
first debut on the Parisian boards, and won shortly after from the Monarch of 
the Bourbons the full honors of his science! ‘ Dieu de la danse’ he was 
named in triumph, and no sooner had he been so entitled, than, with the self- 
love that formed the finest species of vain glory ever known, he from that day 
forth kept perpetually repeating to himself the phrase, rendered more remarka- 
ble by his Italian accent. He considered that there were but three great men 
in his century, and of the illustrious triumvirate he adjudged himself the fore- 
most—‘' I, Voltaire, and Frederick the Great.”’ 

Leharpe tells us the following: “It was an amusing scene. The Duke de 
Bourbon arrived at the moment when Vestris was dancing. The house received 
the prince, who was much beloved, with intense plaudits. Vestris considered 
this astounding approbation to be for him, and he redoubled his efforts in a 
manner so marked that the public perceived it, and laughed outright. Vestris 
was so far animated, that he continued to dance, even after the violins had 
ceased.” 

Rose Dugazon Vestris !—anuther brilliant name of the same family—actress 
and comedian whose fame was once as great in the theatrical rdle as the re- 
nown of her who long in England has borne the same name by intermarriage 
with a branch of this noble family, and who, for symmetry of form, personal 
charms, and exquisite powers, seems to have united by nature within her all 
the accomplishments of every member of the far-famed Florence family. Rose 
Uugazon married the brother of the first Vestris, father of the deceased Auguste. 
The wit and the beauty of the young Dugazon took the heart of Paco, as it 
did in a no less astonishing manner those of the great and courtly of her day. 
Honors poured in on her from all quarters. Voltaire, after he had written for 
her the magnificent part of Irene, presented it to her, saying, ‘‘ Lady, I have 
worked for you all night, as if I had been fervid with youth!” The Duke de 
Choiseul, then Minister, upon the sparkling success that attended her persona- 
tion of Zaire, made her a present of a magnificent robe, whose value was be- 
yond conjecture. Opposed in her superb career by Mademoiselle Sainvaile, 
Madame Vestris succumbed in no point—the rivalry still left her highest. The 
prodigiovs effect which she produced in the agony of Gabriel de Vergy is said 
to be one of the most remarkable instances in the annals of the drama. Ma- 
dame Dugazon Vestris enjoyed company of the highest distinction, and her so- 
ciety was courted by all the men of letters of the day. 

During the era of the Revolution the réle of the actor, no less than the pro- 
vince of the dancer, was of course at a discount. The peace, however, which 
ensued under the Empire and the Restoration, caused Talma to assume the 
robe of the one and Vestris the department of the other. During his glowing 
season of success the nature of the son appears to have exhibited itself simi- 
larly with the father. Imitating the trope addressed by Alexander to Parmenio, 
though in a reversed shape, ‘* If I were not Vestris,” said he, ‘ I would be the 
King.” He long outlived the day, however, when the heat of youth dictated 
such hyperboles of feeling or expression, since more than eighty winters had 
visited him at his death. 


Steeple Chase Match.—The match between Count Leslie’s ch. h. Lincoln, 
and the Queen, the property of A. Robertson, Esq., of Foveran, each horse to 
be ridden by its owner, and to carry not less than thirteen stone, over four miles 
of country, came off on Saturday last, over nearly the same line as in the 
former races; the principal deviation being just after the start, where instead 
of the course leading to the left, over the turnpike road, a line more direct was 
struck out, keeping always to the east of the road; and while avoiding the 
narrow Jane, which proved such a stopper in the first of the former races, it af- 
forded an awkward chance of a cold bath in a brook, running, with its current 
much swollen by the recent rains, between two deep and loose banks. The 
horses kept well together to this point—the Queen being first over the brook, 
which she cleared in excellent style, though she fell somewhat short, her hiad 
feet slipping in, but was soon recovered by the excellent jockeyship of her rider. 
The result of the race was “ wrapt in mystery” till about a mile from home, 
when the Count’s horse fell from landing on a rolling stone, and, coming down, 
gave his rider an awkward purl. The Queen, through this accident, gained 
much ground, and, though the Count was soon again in his saddle, she came in 
an easy winner. Aberdeen Herald. 

Dentisis, Stand Back.—Some old manuscripts of a Virginia gentleman have 
recently been brought to light by Mr. Roffin. They were written a century 
ago by Col. William Byrd, and contain many curious personal narratives. The 
following strikes us as altogether original :— ’ ’ 

A Woodman's Mode of Tooth Drawing.—I had an impertinent tooth in my 
upper jaw that had been loose for some time, and made me chew with great 
caution. Particularly I could not grind a’ biscuit but with much deliberation 
and presence of mind, Tooth drawers we had none amongst us, nor of any of 
the instruments they make use of. However, invention supplied this want 
very happily, and I contrived to get rid of this troublesome companion by cut- 
ting acaper. I caused a twine to be fastened round the root of my tooth, about 
a fathom in length, and then tied the other end to the snag of a log that lay 
upon the ground, in such a manner that I could just stand upright. Having ad- 
josted my string in this manner, I bent my knees enough to enable me to 
spring vigorously off the ground, as perpendicularly as [ could. The force of 
the leap drew out the tooth with so much ease that I felt nothing of it, nor 
should have believed it was came eway, Unless I had seen i: dangling at the 
end of the string. 

An under nie may be fetched out by standing off the ground and fastening 
your string at due distance above you. And having so fixed your gear, jump 
off your standing, and the weight ef your body, added to the force of your 
spring, will prize out your tosth with less pain than any operation on earth 
could draw it. This new way of tooth-drawing, being so silently and deliber- 
ately performed, both surprised and delighted all that were who could 
not guess what I was going about. I immediately found the benefit of 
rid of this troublesome companion, by eating my supper with more comfort 
‘than I had done during the whole expedition. 

















The Spirit of the Cimes. 


March. 1. 
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NIMROD'’S NEW WORK. 


Nimrod Abroad. By C. J. Arrsruer, Esq., Author of “ The Chase, the 
Turf, and the Road,” &c. &c. 2 vols.—Colburn. 


It has been said that a young sportsman on a rainy day is one of the most 
miserable of human beings, and that there is no picture of ennui so perfect as 
that represented by a country gentleman, in @ velvet shooting-jacket and cord 
continvations, on such an occasion, unless it be that of a fox-hunter during a 
six-weeks’ frost. Nimrod must, we are persuaded, have had these unhappy 
parties especially in his eye, when he sat down to include in one collection all 
the amusing papers which form the contents of these volumes; for we have 
seldom met with any chapters upon sporting matters, of which a fireside peru- 
sal on a December morning would so well repay the reader, who, debarred by 
inclement weather from following his favorite pursuits in the fields or the 
woods ; and, indisposed, perhaps, for graver studies, would nevertheless gladly 
ensconce himeelf in his arm-chair, and shorten the long hours by converse with 
so agreeable a companion as Mr. Apperley. At once, then, we recommend all 
weather-bound sportsmen, whose condition is nearly as unenviable as that of 
‘* frozen-out gardeners’’—at least they appear to chafe as much under the In- 
fliction—to leave off peering from the window in impatient anticipatioa of a 
change, and to send to the nearest circulating library for this brace of volumes 
on the sports of the Continent. Nimrod, as is well known, has, for some 
years past, been residing in France, aad it will easily be believed that a writer 
who has evinced such keen powers of observation on all matters on which he 
has brought his mind and pen to bear in his native country would not fail to 
find ample materials for the employment of both among a people where La 
Chasse, though carried on, in all its various branches, after fashions and modes 
extremely different from those prevailing on this side the Channel, is still as 
much a ‘passion, whether considered with reference to the sport or the pot, as 
in Leicestershire or Norfolk. Accordingly, we have sporting in France placed 
before us in a desultory, certainly, but, at the same time, in a highly entertain- 
ing manner. But the writer, who has now resided among the French for a 
considerable period, has not confined hie observation to merely sporting sub- 
jects, but has extended it to what Mrs. Trollope calls the 6 domestic manners” 
of his neighbors, criticising somewhat narrowly, but in a most friendly and 
gentlemanly spirit, many of the national peculiarities of the French people, and 
drawing what appears to us to be very just and sensible comparisons between 
the habits of corresponding classes of persons in England and France. : Several of 
the first chapters of his work are principally devoted to these considerations ; 
and we are not sure that many readers would not look upen them as the more 
interesting pages of the volume, interspersed as they are with a variety of an- 
ecdotes, related with much point aud humor, and a marked applicability to the 
subjects immediately under notice. Though the pictures of French life in 
different grades of society are so correctly given in these preliminary chap- 
ters as almost to warrant us in devoting more space to their notice, and though 
we find it difficult to resist the temptation of an extract or two in support of 
our opinion of the discriminating powers and intelligent observation of the 
writer, we must confine the few remarks for which we have room to the sub- 
sequent portion of the work, which is devoted to disquisitions on the sports of 
foreign countries, and to descriptions of racing, hunting,shooting,&c., in scenes 
and on occasions of remarkable character and interest, many of which were 
witnessed by Nimrod in person, whilst others are furnished by various corres. 
pondents in different parts of the world, and detail incidents and adventures 
equally calculated to amuse the casual reader of sporting subjects, and to 
convey instruction to the more observant inquirer into the customs of other 
nations, at least so far as they are connected with their sports and recrea- 
tions. 

If there is any portion of these descriptive details in which the reader is 
least likely to feel much interest, it is that very one, we fear, to which the au- 
thor himself most probably attaches the greatest importance. Knowing how 
strong is his feeling of admiration for the most valuable of animals, the Eng- 
lish horse, and of what vast consequence he considers it to the inhabitants of 
all countries that their own breed of horses should be advanced as near to that 
standard of peifection as possible, we are not surprised that a large proportion 
of any sporting work from his pen should be devoted to the subject of racing 
on the Continent, upon the progress of which the general improvement in the 
character of foreign horses so materially depends. Under the influence of 
these considerations, ‘*‘ Nimrod” enlarges upon the racing systems of France, 
Germany, &c., somewhat too profusely, as we think, for the taste of sporting 
readers in general; and though much that he advances upon this division of 
the subject matter of his work contains many useful hints and suggestions, 
treats us now and then to consecutive pages of what would be fitter for the 
columns of a racicg calendar, such, for instance, as the details of the running 
at particular meetings, and the pedigree and performances of particular horses. 
We, however, make these remarks with some diffidence, inasmuch as every- 
thing he writes touching the metier of the sportsman, of whatever species he 
may be of that extensive genus, is by common consent, we believe, now ad- 
mitted to be so essentially ex cathedra and oracular, as almost to expose to a 
charge of presumption such unfortunate critics as may chance not exactly to 
see the immediate advantage aud utility, ina work in other respects highly en- 
tertaining, of some portions of the information to which we have referred, 
Subject to the deductions which we thus make from the interest with which 
these volumes will, we are sure, be read—deductions which we make rather 
suggestively with regard to any future, than positively with reference to the 
present work, we must express the otherwise unqualified pleasure with which 
we have read Mr. Apperley’s descripticns of a variety of foreign sports, com: 
prising, az they do, not only those most in vogue among different nations of the 
Continent of Europe, but presenting the most vivid and graphic pictures of 
some of the ‘‘ Wild Sports” of the East as well as the ‘‘ West,’ of which the 
chace of the Indian tiger and boar must be numbered among the most exciting, 
adventurous, and daring. 

It is not our object to give to the writings of ‘‘ Nimrod” a reputation, in a 
literary sense, in the least degree higher than that to which the subjects they 
treat of would seem to give them aclaim, but we may be permitted to say that 
it is seldom, if ever, that such subjects are handled not merely in so able, but 
at the same time, in so elegant a manner. He has been a somewhat volumi- 
nous author in his particular line, but he has given altogether a new character 
to the style in which matters relating to field sports have too frequently been 
described by less accomplished writers. We find in his chapters none of that 
slang mode of expression which reduces a sportsman to the level of a “ helper” 
in his stable, and which, though no doubt considered very “fine writing ” by 
such ‘cocktails’? as here and there infest every deparcment of the manly 
sports of our country, is yet ineffably disgusting both to the eyes and ears of 
gentlemen, and worthy only of the patronage of cockneys aud pugilists. What- 
everthe department under his immediate notice, Nimrod handles it like a 
sportsman. More shan this: he is an excellent scholar, and seldom does the 
subject arise which he does not invest not only with that interest which his in- 
timate knowledge of all its bearings naturally creates, but which is not also 
adorned with the graces of scholarship—and these not added to the pictures 
for the purpose of giving it a richer or more gaudy coloring than its character 
requires, but merely thrown in here and there with the eye and hand of a mas- 
ter, and for the purpose of improving its general effect by the addition of such 
delicate touches and elegant introductions. In reply to an expression of sur- 
prise that a writer upon subjects of a mere sporting character should (himself 
having been so ardent and indefatigable a sportsman, too,) have contrived to 
have read and remembered so much classical lore as his writings convince us 
he has done, we once heard it said that Nimrod has, throughout life, made it a 
point to read none but good and standard works, in whatever class, thereby 
leaving his mind and memory open to receive and retain that which is solid and 
valuable, unclouded by any confused admixture of the trashy and useless with 
which every department of both ancieat and modern literature has been abun- 
dantly productive. Be this as it may, however, the general writings of the au- 
thor of ** Nimrod Abroad,”’ are so manifestly superior to those of every other 
writer upon the subjects to the illustration of which his pen has for some years 
been devoted, and he is so universally acknowledged as facile princeps in his 
mode of treating all similar matters, that we may be pardoned for having de- 
viated for a few moments from our original intention, which was merely to say 
a few concluding words on the contents of these volumes, so far as they relate 
to the sports of foreign nations. 

In all the details relative to the racing, hunting, shooting, &c. of the French 
the reader will find an infinity of amusement, but the interest he will necessa- 
rily take in this portion of the work will be considerably damped by the reflec- 
tion of how great a loss the Freach turf and chase have sustained in the cala- 
mitous death of the late Duke of Orleans, before whose decease the greater 
part of these papers were written, and with whom “‘ Nimrod” appears to have 
had much conversation upun his favorite topics on various occasions. The 
leading French sportsmen are brought before the eye of the reader, and among 
them he will recognise many of the best names in France. This part of the 
subject, as is also that relating to sporting in Belgium, Germany, and other 
countries of the European contivent, is enriched with descriptions of hard ra- 
ces, excellent runs, and a variety of sporting Barons and Counts, some of whom 
have ridden over Leicestershire, the impression of their corporeal substance be- 
ing still, they say, to be seen by the side of sundry “ bullfinches” in the Crick 
couotry and elsewhere. The volumes also abound in matters relating to 
othér kinds of sport in the more northern latitudes of Europe, as well as in the 
jungles of Hindostas. On the whole, they are amusing to the reader and in- 
structive tc the sportsman ; and this is, perhaps, as high acharacter as, in ad- 
dition to the other qualifications we have not hesitated to attribute to the writer, 





we can well assign to a work of this description. If there is anything we can 
yet add, it is our hope that many suggestions made in the course of it in favor 
of the exercise of a more general humanity in the conduct of those sports in 
which the horse is so material an agent, will be attended to in the proper quar- 
ters, and that many acts of what we can only designate as wanton cruelty may 
be gradually, if not at once, put an end to. In conclusion, we can only wish 
Mr. Apperley may still continue to render the discussion of sporting subjects so 
agreeable as he has done in these entertaining volumes. 

London Morning Post. 


LADY COWLEY’S BALL AND PARISIAN CHIT CHAT. 





Paris, Jan. 23. 

The salons of Paris are undergoing an anti-sociable agitation, through poli- 
tics ; and in the cup of pleasure even sugar is infused, in the shape of a ques- 
tion of infinite bitterness. It is, however, on!v those who cannot, or wil! not 
dance, who are martyrs to the political phases of the day. The gay disciples 
of Terpsichore are gyrating from evening to morn, like dancing dervishes did 
in those good days of Ottoman rule when Sultanas were found floating in 
sacks on the Bosphorus as abundantly as drowned dogs in the Seine. The ball 

at Lady Cowley’s, was a magnificent phantasmagoria, where the most exalted 
personages were elbowed about by crowds, the popol misto that{custom inflicts 
on national representatives. Having indulged the curiosity of examining the 
faces of the chief masks and mummers in the masquerade now going on in the 
chambers, I was too happy to retreat from the jostling throng, although nothing 
was wanting that could possibly be devised to enhance British hospitality. You 
may imagine M. Guizot was not the !east of the lions; and I heard a very Spi- 
rituelle Dowager Countess observe that one could not look at the Statesman, 
without being reminded that one of his greatest gifts was his educability—such 
was the contrast betwixt his preseut elegant costume and easy bearing and 
those of the stiff and starch doctrinaire schoolmasters of former days—his face 
communing with the planets, and the tails of his coat with the ground. Be- 
sides the rushing about of the saucer-eyed Olloi Polloi at the ball, there was 
not a little inconvenience resulting from the ruling fashion now prevalent in 
Paris of wearing swansdown instead of fur. Owing to the inevitable friction, 
some gentlemen looked as if they had come from a snow storm; others ap- 
peared as if they had premature grey hairs; whilst others sneezed and cough- 
ed with an éclat totally devoid of pleasure. Amongst the French ladies, what 
was most remarkable was the increasing vogae of diamonds. The graceful 
Madame Schickler was, perhaps, most remarked for the profusion of her gems; 
but the Duchesse de Dino, the Comtesses de Beaumont, de Plaisance, and de 
Bethizy, d’Haussonville, de Behague, de Sanleu, and other /ionnes, splendidly 
sustained the glories of La Belle France—and much were their efforts required ; 
for not only celebrated English beauties, like Lady Aylesbury, claimed their 
usual tribute of admiration, but even Noble Peeresses, somewhat more maligned 
by the peerage testimony of Father Time, like Ladies Beresford, Tankerville, 
Astley, &c., were remarkable for the taste and splendour of their dress. It is 
sufficient to show how successful was the ball at the British Embassy to state 
that it was pronounced to surpass the very recent féte of the same kind, given 
by Mde. d’Appony, whose taste is so justly proverbial. More than one Lord, 
in transitu to more distant regions, were observed at Lady Cowlevy’s ball who 
are probably not destined to see England again, at least for many years. It 
was a source of deep regret to those who have often enjoyed their tasteful and 
splendid hospitality on your side the channel. Financial embarrassment is the 
cause—and still if the matter were inquired into it would be found that fou en 

semble they have spent less than their revenue. In youth they have enjoyed 
the accommodation of sharks at the post-obit interest of 50 per cent. ; in more 
advanced life they have had (besides being robbed by bailiffs, stewards, chefs de 
cuisine and hoc genus omne of parasites), the privilege of being charged double 
price for every article of consumption. Such is the fate of the great aristocra- 
cy in England. Well may their countrymen like them, even when they are 
not beset by the tuft-hunting mania, which is the besetting sin of the Saxon 

race, whether they be Englishmen or their revilers and descendants, the 
natives of the United States. There are also here, recreations on a smaller 
scale, amongst which let me name one derived from the most galant days of 
Paris—the fashion des petits soupers. The Baronne de M. gave the example ; 
at her house wit and fashion reigned in delightfulharmony. The Padrona della 
Casa contributed more than one bon mot which bit their mark. Amongst 
which was—‘‘ that nothing was more to be avoided than a man, guia de l’esprit 
toute la journée, and that 1t was no‘ a great advantage to have vivacity of esprit 
—the perfection of a clock not cousisting in going quick, but regularly.” A 
clever word was that M. de Briffault, the academicien, addressed a few days 
since, at the grand dinner of the fashionable Countess de Boigne to Rachel, 
who was drinking some very strong coffee. ‘I see,” said he, “that you in 
tend to give adouble contradiction to Madame de Sévigne’s prophecy, who as- 
serted, ‘ Qu’on se dégouterait de Racine comme de caffe.’ Rachel! no longer 
consents to recite verses at parties—the consequence is that her own parties, 
where she gratifies her guests to their heart’s content, are sought after by the 
most distinguished men in Paris. At her last reunion she enacted the part of 
Phedre—an attempt which was said to be beyond her powers, and her triumph 
was proved by the enthusiastic applause of her audience, consisting of the high- 
est aristocratic and literary judges. 

Speaking of bon mots, I ought not to have forgotten that of the young Mar- 
chioness de , one of the lionnes of fashion, who had admitted into her inti- 
mité the Count de » who rejoices in a reputation of something more thar 
soldier-like bluffness. Furious at being cast off by the young coquette Le war 
fool enough to tell her, ‘I will be avenged, and publish your letters to me !” 
‘* Do so,” answered the lady, ‘I'll only blush at their address !” 

A lady of immense fortune has arrived in Paris, who is somewhat in trouble 
to find a husband to her fancy—not that she is either misshapen or ugly—quite 
the contrary. She is tall, her shape is faultless and flexile, her eyes are full ¢f 
fire and expression, but she is—a negress! At the Grand Opera, the other 
night, her costume had a most triumphant success ; every eye was fixed upot 
her. Her dress was satin paille with large flowers, and trimmed with guipure. 
A necklace of matchless diamonds shone on her ebony bosom. At her exit 
more than one dandy flew and placed himself in a position to tempt the tropic- 
al millionaire beauty ; but, alas! she was found most difficult to please—nay, 
inexorable ! 

The marriage of Prince de Joinville with the sister of the Emperor of Brazil 
is settled. The illustrious pair will have not only a honeymoon, but a sweet 
wedlock afterwards. The sugar treaty serves as a foundation to their union. 

Prince Coburg is expected very shortly to lead to the altar his promessa, 
Princess Clementine d’Orleans ; and he is hated beforehand by the Anglopho- 
bians. ; 

Now are we embarked at last with the full tide of pleasure. How much 
festivity a foreigner de bonne société can enjoy in Paris at this moment you will 
readily understand, even if you will only remember what pleasures the many 
rich voluptuaries in the search of recreation, and the representatives of foreign 
Powers, bring here with them. Amongst the latter we have the soirées of 
Lord Cowley, with the double ec/ai of his functions and of his kindred to the 
European hero—and those of Count d’Appony, which so admirably combine 
dignity and luxury with exquisite taste. Even the second-rate powers have 
exalted representatives here, wielding the power of rank and riches—as, for ex- 
ample, the head of the noble house of Brignole, representing the paltry king- 
dom of Sardinia—and officiating in splendid pageantry for the braves Belges, a 
Prince whose name recajls the great medreval Barons, and boasts of august alli- 
ances, of golden fleeces, and grandeeships of Spain innumerable--Nay, even 
mere Charges d’Affaires we have, who shed wit and gaiety wherever they move, 
and give petits soupers worthy of the days of la Regence—like M. de Kisseleff. 
The diplomatic body, so festive here, is twice more numerous than in England, 
of which the Pope's Nuncio is an instance. Although these Signiori are now 
strangely sedate and degenerate, being neither wits, nor flirts, like Cardinal 
Mazarin, nor dancing quadrilles in red stockings, like Cardinal Campecci of old 
—pleasure has set in with so much fury amongst the middle classes, that yes- 
terday, at the ball of the Salle de Mars, a bayonet charge became necessary to 
reduce to order the tripping lieges. Amongst the elite pleasure is just taken in 
that varied form and proportion which combine joyous exertion with alternation 
of lively repose. Two balls per week, one concert, a visit to the Academie de 
Musique, another to the Italiens, and two receptions dipiomatiques, have formed 
the hebdomadal bill of fare of those noble Sybarites here, still young enough 
to enjoy pleasure, and too old to make it a fatigue. The most magnificent 
bail has been that given at the noble palace of the Prefecture. The ceilings 
in this new creation of Louis Philippe’s architectural genius are covered with 
frescoes, of which the animated figures appear to join in the recreation of the 
night, and thus shed quite a novel charm on the scene. That the ladies should 
enjoy the frescoes overhead without straining of their pretty necks, mirrors 
were handed about the room, and much laughter was occasioned by some sly 
elegans, who detected the bearers preferring the reflection of nature to that of 
art. Balls this year are less numerous than concerts—whether it is that the 
mourning is still too receat and lingers in our hearts—that |adies find that mo- 
tion spuils a toilette, and reveals age and defects, or because music absorbs too 
much the world to admit of any other pleasure. The last concert at the Du- 
chess de Cazes where the youngest of elegantes, as well as their seniors, were 
beheld, would tend to confirm the latter opinion. Amidst the first artists in 
Paris assembled there, lovely amateurs still carried away the largest measure 
of applause. There—was that delightful songstress, the Baronne de Cham- 
bure, witching us with classic music ; whilst the Marquise de Montenegro, a 
bright-eyed Andalusian, sang with inimitable spirit the characteristic boleros 
of her native land, which were received with explosions of genera! enthusiasm 


which no high breeding could control. Amongst the audience were rewarked, 
no less for their beauty than for their exquisite toilettes, la Princesse de Wag- 
ram, la Duchesse d’Otrante, the Countesses d’Haussonville and De Bioqueville. 
The latter lady wore in ber hair vine branches with the pendent fruits, 1mitat- 
ing a Neapolitan headdress. By the way, I should pot omit to inform you that 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby have arrived at the Hotel Meurice. 

The literary world is far from being behind hand in the new world of pleasure. 
The director of the most famous of French politico-literary reviews, ‘‘ La Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes,” assembled yesterday, at a souper monstre, all the prin- 
cipal contributors to this work for the last ten years. Amidst the fifty guests, 
there were only four ladies—Rachel, Mesdames Charles Rebaud, Bonneur, and 
Bulos. The peripatetic Madame Dudevant, who, under the celebrated name of 
George Sand, led this review to its first triumphs, was not present; for now 
she leads the “‘ Revue Independente” to other victories, and has raised her 
standard in defiance of her old ally. The souper monstre would have been in- 
teresting without the culinary merveilles of ita cordon bleu, as it boasted of such 
hors d’auvres , beside the plats de resistance, as Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, 
de Musset, ard de Rémusat, besides other fashionable literary celebrities. By 
the withdrawal, on account of ill health, of Admiral Duperré from the Adminis- 
tration, a great loss will be experienced in the pleasures of the Ministerial sa- 
lons. Fortunately, one of his all-aceomplished daughters has this week bes- 
towed her hand on a young millionaire, M. de Montigoy, and under tasteful 
auspices another resort of refined pleasure will no doupt be opened. 

Our elegantes, deeming that the literary Olympus would lose its attractions 
without aid of beauty and fashion, attended in crowds the reception of the 
Academie Francaise. On the day of the admission of Monsieur Patin, not enly 
was this temple of the muses, and of the guarante whom Johnson beat, thronged 
by all the distinguished foreigners in Paris, but there we beheld also the fash- 
ionable Countesses De Boigne, De Castillon, De la Ferte, &c. &c. At the 
head of a bevy of distinguished Englishwomen was beheld the Marchiouess of 
Ailesbury, who has created in Paris a great sensation by the beauty of her per- 
son and her attendant taste and splendor. 

A nascent diplomatist has just left Paris for the French embassy in London, 
whose name will recal many areminiscence to your political world. This 
young gentleman is M. de Talleyrand, son of the late Baron de Tallevrand, 
Minister to the Courts of Denmark, Tuscany, &c.,-and nephew of the Diadle 
Boiteux. The young attache is brother of the pretty Mrs. Stanley, who, for- 
tanately for us, weut to England a year since to prove to you boastful John 
Bulls that beauty and unaffected grace may still be found ia La Belle France. 
By-the-by, the aforesaid amateurs of ros lif are not all so phlegmatic and in- 
nocent asthey appear. The ancient, quiet, and healthful town of Tours is in 
a terrible state of agitation, owing to the elopement of Mr. S . & British 
sage, twenty-one years of age, with Mademoiselle Rosalie B The whole 
country has been raised to pursue the fugitives, and the jackboots of the gens- 
d’armes will be worn out three months before the legitimate time, owing to the 
fruitless race after the culprits. We have other more serious events to remind 
us of the chequered nature of human existence: amidst these, let me mention 
that which has just befallen the illustrious family of Moncey. The Marshal 
Moncey—a nobly born, a laurelled and time-honored soldier —died on the 20th 
of April last. The Duchess Conegliano, his lady, followed her husoand into 
the grave less than a menth after; ard their daughter has just succumbed—all 
three have died in less than a year. But do not think such incidents impart to 
the passing crowd— 

——“ La courte joie et l'ennui qui devore."’ 
Quite the contrary ; having stopped for a mere instant, Jike the Neapolitan fish- 
erman, when he hears the Angelus whilst wildly dancing his native Tarantella, 
they make the best of their span of life, and are headlong in the pursuit of that 
sort of pleasure which is— 
* Une aveugle, et folle Deite 
Folle a nicher entre quatre murailles.”’ 








JUDGE THOMSON—A LOVE STORY. 


In the spare corner of some newspaper there appeared, a good many years 
back, a copy of verses of some mark, in which the nameless writer, himself in 
the heyday of youth and passion, moralizes with tenderness on the common 
lot, and expresses wonder whether the serene or indifferent old men, whom he 
saw far advanced on the downward path of life, had ever possessed as warm a 
heart as bis, or been agitated by feelings akin to those which filled his own breast. 
Following out this train of musing, he comes to the conclus1on— 

Yes! each has had his dream of joy, 
His own unequalled, pure romance, 
Commencing when the blooming boy 
First thrilled to lovely woman’s glance. 
These fugitive lines were forcibly brought to recollection on perusing the sub- 
jeined Letters ; to which it is our duty to prefix a short explanatory preface. 

With all the caution, prudence, and keenness of acquisition, which is said 

to cistinguish our countrymen—be it the acquisition of knowledge, or of pounds, 














shillings, and pence, dollars, ruvees, or pistoles, there is often lurking at the 
bottom of the heart of the genuine Scotsman, a fund of latent romance, which 
will sometimes break strongly out where it is the least suspected to exist. 
Sir Walter Scott, both in the strength and the weakness of his character, was 
an eminent examplar of this peculiarity of the national character, of this dou- 
ble nature, or racy mixture of the shrewd and prudential, with the enthusiast'c. 
Like the hero of our true tale, Scott seems to have cherished, to the latest mo- 
ments of his life, the memory of an unfortunate early attachment; though 
most unlike that excellent person in almost every feature of character, in which 
one good man can differ from another. It was our intention, at first, to tell 
this * True Tale of a true love” in the form of a narrative; but upon second 
thoughts we shall give the original ietters. One jetter from Judge Thompson 
to the long-beloved it would be sacrilege to touch. 


LETTER I. 
FROM A.D., MANCHESTER, TO H. W., ESQ., BANKER, LUDLOW. 
Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1842. 

My dear Sir,—I am pretty sure you will be gratified with the perusal of what 
follows. 

You know the town of Kirkcudbright, with its old castle, its quay, and its 
all jail tower! Well, some sixty years ago and more, a group of playful chil- 
éren might be seen daily wending their way to and from Kirkcudbright school, 
their homes being two or three miles distant from the town. Two of the 
group, a boy and a girl, about the same age, were generally seen hand in hand 
seemingly more attached to cach other than the rest. The girl’s name was 
Mary Sharpe, the daughter of Adam Sharpe, a small farmer on the Selkirk es- 
tate; and her companion’s name was William Thomson, the son of a neighbor- 
ing pluvughmanr or cottar. 

More than twenty years passed away, and a map, still in the prime of life, 
visited Kirdcudbright, after many years’ sojourn in the West Indies.* He had 
gone to push his fortune, and had not been unsuccessful. Though his face was 
brovzed by a tropical sun, his heart still beat warmly at the recollection of old 
scenes und old friendships. He was William Thomson, the cottar’s son; and 
he inquired anxiously for Mary Sharpe, the companion of his childhood. He 
found her in Liverpool, the wife of Captain Cunningham, the master of a foreign 
ship, with two or three children playing around her knee. 

Forty more years rolled away. An aged and infirm female called upon my 
triend, Mr. John Rae, ship-owner in Liverpool, and formerly one of the magis- 
trates of Kirkcudbright. She was decently dressed, and had evidently seen 
better days, but had latterly tasted the bitter cup of poverty in her declining 
years. She told her tale, and found ready sympathy from Mr. Rae. She was 
Mary Sharpe,t now Widow Cunningham, and the inmate of an alms-house. 
Mr. Rae, in the kindness of his heart, administered to her pressing wants, and 
promised to exert himself in her bebalf. He immediately addressed a letter 
to the Earl of Selkirk, on whose estate her family bad been tenants for some 
generations, and four of whose uncles and aunts had been nursed by her (Ma- 
ry Sharpe’s) mother. His lordship, however, did not reply. Mr. Rae wrote 
to others connected with the widow’s family with no better success. On com- 
municating the disappointment of his hopes to the aged widow, Mr. Rae in- 
quired of her if she could think of any other friend to whom he could make 
another appeal on her behalf. She said there was only one person, an old 
schoolfellow, who, she was sure, would befriend her, if he was still alive, and 
had it in his power. ‘* What is his name, and where is he to be found?” in- 
quired Mr. Rae.—** His name is William Thomson ; he sailed for America for- 
ty years ago, where, I believe, he settled ; but I have never heard of or from 
him since.” —* This is a wide address, and, I fear, a hopeless chance,” said 
Mr. Rae ; but-he is not easily baffled when good to a deserving and suffering 
fellow creature is the object. He knew something of a worthy and benevolent 


* See Mr. Thomson’s letter subjoined, where he details the circumstances of his 
voyage out to Jamaica, &c. : : . 
+ The following are a few particulars of Mary Sh ’s intervening history :—Her 
arents being poor, she went to service in the house of an aunt of tke third Lord Sel- 
irk, where she remained some years ; and being a handsome gir!, she had several ad- 
mirers ; and amongst the rest, Mr. Lennox, afterwards of New York, and the father 
of the Mr. Lennox who purchased D irth, near Dumfries, some years ago. She 
removed to Liverpool, and was soon afterwards married to Mr. Cunningham, Master 
and Supercargo of alarge ship. He died 35 or 36 years ago at Surinam, lea his. 
widow with four young children, their only provision industry of the widow. 
She, however, contrived to bring up her family in ility ; and when they were 
all able to do for themse)ves, she once more went to service at Stobo Castle, 
bles, the seat of Sir James M mery, whose Lady was Lord Selkirk’s aunt. Three 
of her children having died, age and coming upon her, she some years 





ago took shelter in thejalms-house at Liverpool, 
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Gallovidian citizen of New York, a Mr. Johnston ;t and he at once penned a 
letter, detailing all the circumstances of Widow Cunningham, the Mary Sharpe 
of other years, addressed it ** William Thomson,” and despatched it, under 
cover, to Mr. Johnstonof New York. Mr. Johnston knew @ Judge Thomson 
of Broome County, who, he thought, answered the description given by Mr. 
Ree. He forwarded the letter to him, and he was the man! Read his letter, of 
which I enclose a copy. ; 

I may tell you that Judge Thomson is now dead ; but the widow Cunnirg- 
ham still lives. He left her £600 by his will: which will render her comfort- 
able in her old age; and probably leave a handsome sum to her daughter (an 
unmarried woman), who has, fur several years, altended her mother in the must 
cutiful and affectionate manner. * as - — ¥5 

l am, &c. 


————_ 


LETTER II. 
FROM JUDGE THOMSON TO MR. RAE. 
Binghamton, Broome County, State of New York, Aug. 23, 1841. 
Joun Rag, Esq. ; , 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 19th ult., reached me on the 9th instant. 
Iam truly happy to hear that my dear and early friend, Mrs. Cuniingham, is 
weil. The explanation you gave of the institution where she resided was per- 
jectly satisfactory. I should like to know the name of the benevolent founder. 
I hope your business will permit you to see Mrs. Cunningham frequently. Say 
everything kindto her for me. 1n November, our mutual friend, John John. 
s.on, forwarded you a draft for her use, (say £20 sterling.) You will oblige by 
sending occasionally a Galloway newspaper. After an absence of sixty years, It 
does not appear that much change has taken place in the landed property In the 
stewarty, or in Wigtonshire. You are desirous to know my native place. My 
father was from Dalry, my mother from Borge. Fortune brought them to- 
gether about the middle of the last century, as servants, at the house of Mr. 
M’Millan of Barwhinnok, in the parish of Twyoholm. They were married 
there, and went to live as cottars, with Mr. of , who, I have often 
heard my mother gay, was one of the cruellest and profanest of men. My pa- 
rents soon left Lochfergus and went intu Borgue, in the same humble capa- 
city. There | was bormthe 17th of July, 1765. After being some years at 
the parish school there, I was put to board at an uncle's, who farmed Castle- 
crave in the parish of Berwick,|] and walked three miles dally, in the summer, 
to Mr. Gordon’s school in Kirkcudbright. In the winter, I boarded at the 
house of Hugh Johnston in the Milburn. I recollect a family of your name 
there, that were wrights. During several summers | passed the house of Adam 
Sharpe, Mary's father; and his children, of which Mary was the eldest, also 
went to Mr. Gordon's school. We generally went and returned together, and 
formed an attachment founded on the most innoceut love and youthful friend 
ship; and had I been the heir of the fairest estate in Galloway, Mary would 
have hed the offer of my hand; but, alas! poverty was an insupersble bar, 
and we were children of about fourteen years of age. Mary’s parents were 
both from Borgue, and there was only a few mouths’ difference in our ages. [| 
cannot consent to my friendly feeling to my schoolmate being made public. 
The good old bookseller is not to let the left hand know what the right hand 
doth. My means of liberality were all disposed of previous to my knowledge 
of Mrs. C,’s situation. I wish she would get her daughter to write a letter for 
her to me. Ihave, if my executors are honest—which I hope they are—secur- 
ed to Mary £600, which will support her in comfort, and something be left to 
rewerd her daughter. My schoolmates that I recollect, were James Mitchel, 
son of the ancient Dr. Mitchel ; Alexander Gordon, son of our schoolmaster ; 
Thomas Bean, James Liddlesdale, David M'Lellan ; James, John, and Robert 
Clarke, sons of Dr. Clarke. William Johuston, and his brother Jobn, went to 
Mr. Monnoch’s school. My health is such, that I have little prospect of sur. 
viving the coming winter. Should it beso, I cannot complain: my days of 
pilgrimage have already surpassed the ordinary age allotted to man. My an. 
cestry are truly plebeian, and my poor father, out of twenty years’ penurious 
economy, laid up what paid for a steerage passage for me in a Glasgow ship to 
Jamaica, where [ landed in May, 1783, a poor lad, unbefriended and penniless. 
I lived there fifteen years, and left in August, 1798. I was one of twenty-four 
young men who were my fellow-passengers in the Glasgow ship; and have 
been for the last forty-two years the only survivor, and the only one of them 
that had saved any property worth notice. I have been two weeks writing 
this letter. Should you not again hear from me, you will hear of me from your 
friend John Johnston, who is very wealthy, and as respectable as any man can 
be. Since the death of my ancient friend Robert Lenox, he is the only one 
left to me in the city of New York. I am exhausted, and must fini-h. Most 
truly your friend. 





A. D. 


x * * 


(Signed) Wu. Tuomson. 
Binecuamton, Broome County, New York, 16 October, 1841. 
Me. Joun Rag. 

Deak Sir,—By a letter from our mutual friend, John Johnston, Esq.,het 
informs me that on the 29:h ultimo he has remitted to you, on my account, fo, 
the use of my dear friend Mrs. Mary Cunningham, a set of exchange for £21 
2s. 2d. sterling, which I doubt not will come to hand safe, and be duly honour- 
ed. This sum I hopo, together with the other little perquisites she at pre- 
sent enjoys, will place her in tolerable comfortable circumstances. Be so kind 
as to present to her my sincere love and regard; and [say] that she may de- 
pend on the like sum annually, during my life. I have also by will left her 
£600 sterling, payable in two years from decease, the interest annually. But, 
my dear Sir, it would probably be best that little should be made public on 
this subject, as it might lead to the curtailment of her present comfortable 
jocation. She owes much to you. I hope you see her often. I am desirous 

© receive a letter from her; her daughter can act as amanuensis. * * * 
I hope the good sense of Britain and the United States will perceive the ad- 
vantage of peace. War between those states would disturb and retard the 
civilisation of the whole human race. The human passions are yet far from 
being chastened by the mild precepts of our holy religion.—Yours sincerely. 

(Signed) Ww. Tuomson. 
P.S. My health has been very poor for a year past. W. T. 
Mr. Joun Raz, 10 Charlotte Place, Liverpool. 


LETTER III. 
FROM JUDGE THOMSON TO MARY SHARPE, MRS. CUNNINGHAM. 


Bincuamton, Broome County, State of New York, 28th Feb., 1841. 


Mrs. Many CunnincHam,—My earliest and most beloved friend, Mr. 
Rae’s letter of the 20th November, 1840, did not reach me until the 2d Fe- 
bruary, 1841. In two days after itcame to hand I remitted to my friend, 
John Johnston, Esq., of the city of New York, £10 sterling, for thy imme- 
diate relief, which he writes to me he has done. I was truly happy to learn that 
thee was still numbered with the living ; but I was much distressed to think 
how much thy feelings must have been wounded by the humiliations thee has 
been compelled to submit to. Thee did me justice in believing that, if I 
knew thy distress, I would be willing to assist thee ; and I cannot express 
how much I am indebted to thee for the present call. But, my dear Mary, 
why was thy situation not made known to me twenty years ago? How happy 
it would have made me to have averted from the woman I have ever loved 
above alt others, the distress and mortifications she has undergone. It wounds 
my feelings extremely to think that thee has become the pensioner of an alms- 
house. It must not continue so. Would £25 annually enable thee to remove 
into thine own rented house, and support thee in anything like comfort? That 
sum can spare, without curtailing the comforts of my family. My circumstances 
for the last forty years have been easy, but never very rich. I give thee my histo- 
ry. A few months after I parted with thee in Liverpool, [ married into a Quaker 
family in the State of New York, and commenced farming my own freehold. 
In six or eight years, perceiving that there was no probability of my having a 
family of children, I disposed of my property near to New York, located my- 
self in the State of Pennsylvania, where, for thirty years, I employed myself 
in superintending my farm, (a large one,) and in discharging the duties of a 
Magistrate and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in Susquehanna County. 
I had no desire to be very rich, and the bent of my own mind rather disposed 
me to literary pursuits, which now afford my principal enjoyment. Some 
years since I sent to Galloway for my sister, her husband, and her three 
daughters, their husbands, and their fifteen grand-children, all of whom are 
now settled on three valuable farms, with stock and everything they can rea- 
sonably want. If they are industrious and prudent, they and their descend- 
ants are placed where, if poverty reaches them, it will be their own fault. 
My sister deceased a few weeks since, aged 80 years. In 1836, my wife de- 
ceased. She confided to my protection an aged maiden, her sister, who had 
lived with us 35 years; also her niece, a girl of 12 years, which she had 
adopted. I married the old maiden, and domestic matters were conducted 
without change. Becoming infirm, I sold my farm, and now reside near 
Binghamton, 170 miles from New York city. While I live thee shall have 
25/. annually, in December, which Mr. Johnston will remit ; and I have made 
a codicil to my will, by which thee will receive 6007. Should my life, how- 
ever, be spared for a few years, I will remit that sum to thee myself. If the 

t Itis singular, that this Mr. Johnston, to whom Mr. Rae addressed hi 
——- to be the only surviving acquaintance which Judge Taetsate kan'ehee 
¢ He died (as appears from the Dumfries rs of 
1842. He had previously remitted the first year’s shally t0 are. Cungbediion tak: 
Ei Probably Berwick ie here oe hah error, and Rerrick must be th ish 
Judge Thomson.—E. T. M. P a e 


interest of 600/., say 30/., would support thee in comfort, the principal sum, 
or a part of it, would put itin thy power to reward thy dutiful child, who has 
foregone opportunities, no doubt, of bettering her condition, in order to wait 
on and comfort her aged parent. When last saw thee, thee had three chil- 
dren, a son in Scotland, and two daughters with thee ; one about three years 
old, I think, named Mary, and the other a babe in the cradle. How many of 
thy children grew up? What yeardid Captain Cunningham die? [ think 
thee said he was then in Martinique. 
some one to write me for thee, and give me a history 
thy brothers and sisters yet alive? * * 
I am now in my seventy-sixth year, end I well remember there was but a few 
months’ difference in our ages. I hope, my dear Mary, that thee will believe 
me to write in sincerity and trutl when I say, that thee bas conferred on me an 
obligation, that I can never repay, by calling on me in thy distress. Had 
I known whereabouts thee was to be found, the call would not have been 
waited for. Had I known thy situation twenty years ago, how much humilia- 
tion would have been spared thee. On receipt of this give me a long letter 
in return ; and write to me every three months. Address, William Thomson, 
Esq, Binghamton, Boome county, S:ate of New York. Put thy letter in a 
packet, or steam-ship bag, a day or two before the set time of sailing, and | 
will receive it in abuut three weeks 


If your hand has become unsteady, get 
of all thytroubles. Are 
* * * 


Farewell, my dear Mary ; and believe 
me to be, at this moment, as sincerely thy friend as when we were footing up 
the Barhill together, on our way from schoo!. With sentiments of love and 
affection unchanged, I remain, thine ever. Wiviiam TaHomson. 

One is at a loss whether most to admire, the faith of Mary Sharpe in her old 
schoolfellow, of whom she had not heard for forty years, or the unswerving 
truth of that ancient friend. 


THE EVENING PARTY. 


BY AN AWKWARD MAN. 





I] was never more puzzled in all my life, than on a certain occasion, when | 


was that men who luoked so much alike should act so differently. 
plexity increased in exact ratio with the intensity of my thoughts. 

stance, though: J, is Sam Workwell, whom I resemble so much in face and 
mistake in my presence, thinking that I was her sworn lover. Well, Sam is 
affords. 
his. 


{ have acouple of legs, but hang me if I can use them as he uses 
I have a very respectable pair of arms, but they are nevertheless doing 
what they ought not to be doing. Ihave a tongue, but when [ try to talk pret- 
tily, it is certain to get down my throat and choke me. Now, for any thing I 
know, I have just as much brains, and am just as well put together as Sam is, 
but there is still this essential difference between us, that whatever he does is 
sure to be applauded,and whatever I do is sure to be laughed at. 

I never was present at but one p.rty, and then I solemaly vowed that I would 
never attend another: and so long as I am blessed with my usual sanity, that 
vow shall remain unviolated. I was a fool for suffering myself to be coaxed 
into the presence of a company of ladies at that time; but I am wise now, and 
henceforth will be inaccessible to the bribes of eloquence. 

It is about one year since [ received an invitation toasmall party, which was 
to assemble at Mr. Rokeby’s. I was quite intimate with you g Mr. Rokeby, 
but had never visited his house, notwitnstanding the superlative agreeableness 
which reputation accorded to his sister. The fact is—since I have commenced 
[ may as weil tell the truth and acknowledge all—if there is any ore thing in 
all this earth mure horrible to me than all else, wt is the presence of a beautiful 
girl. Ihave often heard it said that there was a peculiar magic about a pretty 
ace; and I believe I had the very best reason in the world for believing it. A 
pretty face has a magical influence over me, but the magic is very far from 
being angelic in its character. I am constautly seized with cramps, which 
might in some seasons cause me to be consigned to the gloomy apartment of a 
hospital. 

But to the party. Bill Rokeby told me I must go, and I had no earthly ex- 
cuse to offer which would not have been laughed at. I at length assured him 


of evil. As Iam a prudent man, I set myself about preparing some remarks 
which I intended to make. To be sure of them, I wrote them down and com- 
mitted them to memory.—I prepared twelve questions, which I resolved to ask 
during the evening, feeling assured that could [ get a conversation started, my 
genius would be sufficient to sustain it with considerable adroitness. [ was to 
make my entrance at eight o'clock; and when the town clock struck seven, I 
commenced the labors of the toilet. I put on the best that my wardrobe af- 
forded, and with all the taste that had fallen to my lot. I was rigged from boot 
to collar in half an hour, and stood before the glass practising gestures, smiles, 
&c. I repeated my questions, and bowed to the beautiful reflection in the glass 
before me at least fifty times. I really became enamored of my gracefulness, 
and in my extacies jumped, clapped my heels together, and tore my very best 
pantaloons, which the tailor had made too tight for the calm endurance of such 
capers. I forthwith put on my next best pair of inexpressibles, and was soon 
on my way to Mr. Rokeby’s, indulging in the beatic visions about the effect 
which my questions and graces would produce on the sensitive heart of Miss 
Catharine Rokeby. 

I arrived opposite the door, ascended the steps, and tried to peep in at the 
windows. I heard a tremendous buzzing of human voices, but could not dis- 
tinguish one person. I stood on the steps for ten minutes, feeling my shirt col- 
lar, jerking up my coat, and making sundry preparations for a magnificent entry 
into the scene, of which I hoped a great deal, but feared more. I had my 
hand on the Knob, for the purpese of ringing the bell a dozen times, and as of- 
ten let it go. The night was cold, and I shivered, and at length consented 
to go to a neighboring coffee-house and fortify my courage with a generous 
brandy sling. 

Off I wheeled—drank the nerve-stiffener, and returned, feeling as bold as a 
lion. I was unaccustomed to such strong potations, and the steam soon put 
the whole machinery of my head into rapid motion. My body reeled slightly, 
but my nerves were quite steady. I laid down my cloak and entered. The 
moment the glare of the apartment fell upon my eyes my heart was terrified, 
and jumped into my mouth for safety. An electric thrill pervaded every nerve, 
and I scarcely knew whether my heels or my head were uppermost. Before | 
had regained my senses Bill Rokeby had hold of my arm, and wanted to lead 
me on. I besought him, as he loved me, to let me take a little fresh air. I 
told him I was faint and couldn’t stand it. But my prayer was unavailing, and 
he commenced leading me about the apartment. I wascompletely reft of my 
common senses, and have but a distant recollection of what occurred. I was 
dizzy, and felt much as a charmed bird feels as it flutters before the basilisk, 
seeing nothing but brightness and a thousand eyes. ; 

I was soon seated in the corner of the room, and ventured in about five 
minutes to glance around the company in which I was so hopelessly fixed. 
There were not more than twelve ladies present, and but four gentlemen, 
counting myself — them, although I felt actually shabby. I pulled out my 
handkerchief, wiped off tLe perspiration which had been wrung from my fore- 
head, blew my nose, cleared my throat, and then crossed my legs, and said 
nothing, simply because I could think of nothing to say. There was a lady 
within two feet of me, she was pretty, and I recognised in her a sister of Bill. 
I looked at her, and then scratched my head, in the vain hope of scratching 
out some of the twelve questions ; but for my life I couldn't think of any. At 
last a happy thought struck me; and after sundry contortions, I fixed my eyes 
sternly on her feet and said, 

“It’s very cool out this evening,” at the same time brushing the big drops 
of sweat from my brow. 

‘* Yes, sir,” she answered; “it is much pleasanter than those we have re- 
cently had.” 

As she spoke I caught her eye—that look utterly put to flight the only idea 
I had marshalled. Ob! my horror! Miss Catharine was kind, and made some 
remarks about the company, which I did not understand. 

‘* Madam—or M.M Miss,” said I. 

‘* Are you acquainted with Miss Thompson, whom you see on the other side 
of = room dressed in whi'e?” she interrogated. 

‘6 0.”’ 

** How long have you resided in the city, Mr. Lockridge? I have often heard 
William speak of you.” 

“ Yes—that is to say, about a year.” 

The lady cast a crucifying look at me, ani I changed legs, crossed my 
right with the left. I wiped my mouth, bit my lips, and thought of my 
questions. 

‘I suppose you know we are to have the Hailey Comet as a visitor to our 
system before long,” said I with great gravity. ~y ] 

* No, sir—I know but little about comets, except those which visit our social 
eystem,” she replied with a peculiarity of tone which I did not understand at 
the moment. oA 

limmediately began to show off my knowledge of astronomy, which is my sub- 
ject, notwithstanding Miss Rokeby had just informed me that she knew nothing 
about it. J swung back in my chair, as my imagination swung through the heavens, 
and expatiated on comets, perihelions, and aphelions, eccentric and eliptical or- 
bits. I became quite enthusiastic on my favorite topic. I absolutely got to 
making gestures. My chair was on its two hind feet, and I was reclining baek- 
wards, when I raised my arm, and swept it once around my head, for the pur- 








pose of describing & curvelinear, in illustration of a comet's track, when I lost 
my balance—the chair slipped, and down I went sprawling! My back was on 
the carpet, my arms were extended, while my feet were kicking about in the 
air. Miss Kokeby, afraid of getting kicked, jumped up and ran to the other 
side of the room, and William came to my relief. The company was still in 
a*moment : thanks to their politeness, they had too much of that commodity to 
laugh. I gotup, picked up the chair, and was soon reseated. Bill sat beside 
me, and tried to turn my attention from the accident, but it was impossible.— 
Presently I heard a lady tittering near me, and [ felt like annihilating her. 
Every face in the rvom looked strange, and I could perceive that it was but the 
expression of suppressed laughter. My cheeks bummed; my lips trembled, and 
I told Bill T would go home. He would not suffer me, but said it would aggra- 
vate the effect of my misfortune, which was by no means extraordinary. I con- 
cluded to stay and brave whatever perils my fate might have in store for me ; 
at the same time vowing with all the sincerity of a saint, that ifI ever regdined 
my natural freedom, the ladies might go to the dogs or elsewhere if they 
chose, but they would never again have my assistance. 

I gathered calmness from my despair ; and began to feel very indifferent as 
to what mightoccur. About half an heur after my misfortune a dance was 
proposed. Each of the other three genthemen had selected their partners, and 
Bill told me I must follow their example, as there was no getting on without 
eight. 1 solemnly protested against it, but to no purpose. He dragged me 
from my corner, and forced me into the middle of the room. Seeing that there 
was no chance of escaping the evil, [ tendered my hand to Miss Rokeby, who 
rose and accepted it. The sound of the piano soon broke over the apartment. 
There we stood eight of us, and I shivering like a convicted penitent from head 





wrapped my mind up in a brown study for the purpose of determining how it | 

My per- | 
There, for | 
person, that a laty who is engaged to him once perpetrated a very ludicious | 


admitted to be about the most splendid specimen of gracefulness that the town | 


that I would be forthcoming at the proper season, and he left me. I could think | 
of nothing but the party during the livelong day, and had many presentiments | 


to foot. I felt like sinking to the earth—my knees were weak and tremulous, 
| and my feet seemed too narrow to support the wretched superstructure above 
/them. I pass by many blunders which I committed in the progress of the dance, 
| to the sad annoyauce of a whiskered dandy, whose beard curled with rage as I 
| interfered with the exhibition of some of his graces I happened to cast my 
eyes towards a mirror as I was jumping about, and beheld a spectacle that 
/shocked me! My hair was dishevelled—my face was red—and | looked alto- 
gether like a candidate for the lunatic asylum. I felt as a man never felt be- 
fore; thought of running away, but that was impossible—and in the midst of 
my tortures grew vexed and restless, and stamped an impression of my boot 
heel on Miss Tompkin’s toe, who immediately ejaculated “ murder,” and sank 
back into achair. ‘That clumsy step broke up the cotillion, end we resumed 
|our seats, my bosom glowing like the internal crater of Mount Vesuvius. 
Miss Rokeby seated herself, and I sunk into a chair beside her. I really think 
| 1 was shrunk up within one half my natural dimensions, We maintained un- 
| broken conversation for a considerable length of time; but the thoughts of what 
| I had already suffered, and fears of coming evil, totally unfitted me to converse 
with either fluency orsense. My remarks were like my mind—wild and disor- 
dered. An extinguishable anguish barned up from the very ceatre of my spirit, 
ind my horrors were beyond all description terrible I strove to feel calm, but 
my heart leaped and battered against my ribs, and at every pulsation sent 
sireams of fire iato the remotest parts of my system. My mouth was parched 
up, and as I rattled my tongue against it, it seemed like a live coal, end all 
efforts at salvation were utterly fruitless. My feelings raved like wild winds 
in my bosom, scattering everything like composure, and making a complete 
wreck of hope and happiness. Such were my sensations while seated beside 
Miss Catharine, scarcely conscious of anything save my own burning tortures. 
I talked, but what was said it would be in vain to endeavor to recal, or beyond 
the powers of my imagination to conceive. 

Some of the company commenced promenading, and as I thought any change 
would be to my advantage, I asked Miss Catharine to walk. We arose and 
paced the apartment. Although a burning sensation of heat pervaded every 
part of my frame, yet the arm that Miss Catharine had hold of shook as if a 
young ague had taken up his residence in it. As we walked my feelings under- 
wenta mitigation, and I talked somewhat more connected than I did before.— 
But I was very far from being comfortable. I strove hard tu recollect some of 
the twelve questions which I had prepared and committed to heart, but memory 
and everything else seemed to be swallowed up in one all engrossing whirpool 
of my present feeling. 

Mrs. Rokeby entered the apartment, leading along a child, who could just 
waddle. I felt very much relieved by the circumstance, as it would afford me 
a subject for some remarks. I tried to smile, and patted the child’s cheek. It 
looked into my face and pouted, and clung with a frightened aspect to the dress 
of its mother. The only conclusion I could come at was, that Fate was resolved 
to revenge herself fully on me during that evening for all the sin that I had 
ever committed, as I vowed she skould never have another opportunity. Every 
thing turned out differently from what I had anticipated; where I hoped for 
alleviation, there was only the greater poignancy for my prevailing misery. 

But I must make talk, thought I, and nothing but the child and my jorture 
were present to my mind, and I ventured at last to ask Miss Rokeby om it 
were a sister or a brother! 

‘‘ He is my youngest brother,”’ she answered with great naivete. 

** How old is he ?” 

** Sixteen months.” 

‘* He looks very much like you,” said I. 

Miss Rokeby’s brow was clouded, and she ssid she did not think the likeness 
very striking. 

I again looked into the child's face, and discovered why Miss Catharine 

disclaimed any resemblance to him—for he was the ugliest urchin I ever 
gazed on! 
” We were walking during this interesting conversation, and nearly every one 
in the room was likewise in motion. I caught Miss Tompkin’s eye frowning 
on me as she limped along, which was far from being a balm for lacerated feel - 
ings. The child who had already been the cause of two blunders on my 
part, brought the rattle and some playthings into the room with him, and was 
crawling about the floor, engaged in his play, altogether unmindful of what was 
transpiring around him ; and while | was jerking my shirt collar, in an ago- 
nizing effort to think of something to say, he rolled his rattle before us. At 
the next step I placed mv foot upon it, and as it was round and hard, it rolled 
beneath me, and I was tripped up, and fell backwards the second time at full 
length upon the floor. 

As] fell I hung out both arms for salvation. With my right hand I had fixed 
@ mortal grip on Miss Catharine’s white mull dress, and tore a strip at least a 
foot long from it. With my left arm I struck the yonker on the side of the head, 
and over he went. Never did an urchin bellow so lustily before. This second 
appeal was too much for the politeness of the company, and a universal roar 
echoed over the apartment. I jumped up, and in my agony seized my hat, 
opened the front door, and without touching a single step landed on the pave- 
ment. I did not dare look behind me—but ran with all my might until [ 
reached my room—then bolted the door, sat down and commenced a maledic- 
tion on ladies and parties, which was not ended before twelve o'clock. 








A Table to Calculate Wages.—Put down, first of all, the nominal wages 
received by your servant, which, by calculation, you will find to be the exact 
half of twice as much. Then substract the fresh butter from the pantry, and 
the product will show you how often the best Dorset will go into the tub of 
kitchen stuff.—Then work out the sum: as the parlor Stilton is to the Dutch 
cheese, so is the cold meat to the young man who stands outside of the area of 
anevening. Divide the contents of the tea-caddy into what you use yourself, 
and what is used for you, and the quotient will be as one to six. Write these 
several results on a slate, and by adding them up carefully you will be enabled 
to calculate how much your servant costs you. Punch. 

* Such a good un’.”-—Why is acolored man likea sorcerer? ‘‘ Because he’s 
a negro man, sir.” (Necromancer.) : 

An amusing incident occurred at Vicksburg while Mr. Clay was on his way 
to New Orleans. After Mr. Clay had received the hearty welcome of the gene- 
rous Vicksburgers and taken leave of them, the Rainbow, on which he was a 
passenger, was just about to shove off from the landing, when an enthusiastic 
litle Frenchman, a good Whig and well known to many of the citizens of Mis- 
sissippi, was seen rushing down the hill at full speed, crying—“ stop de boat ! 
stop de boat! I shall see Mr.Clay!” He succeeded in getting on board before 
the plank was pulled in, but in answer to the remonstrances of the mate that 
the boat would start before he could have an opportunity of seeing Mr. Clay, he 
replied, “ Start and be d—d! Suppose you take me to New Orleans! I shall 
not care—I have come all de way from Jackson to see Mr. Clay, and have just 
arrive in de cars, and I shallsee him, be gar!” Saying which he rushed up into 
the cabin, and clearing for himself a passage through the crowd which surround- 
ed the great statesman, placed himself in front of Mr. Clay. ‘Are you Mr. 
Clay?” he demanded. “I am, sir,” replied Mr. Clay. “ Den, sir, I shall be 
very happy te make you acquainted wid me.” ‘“T am very happy to make your 
acquaintance,” replied Mr. Clay, “ee, | his hand to the good Frenchman ; 
‘* pray, sir, favor me with your name.” ‘Oh! dam de uame,” said the French- 
man, grasping Mr. Clay’s hand, “suppose I tell you my name, you shall not 
recollect him five a I have come all * way from mphags to - you, 
Mr. Clay, and I am so bappy not suppose. nevair was so happy but one 
time belote, and dat was when I shake hand wid de grand Napoleon, and I 
shall nevair expec to be so happy again till I shake hand wid my Savior in de 
Kingdom of Heaven. Now I am satisfy and1 must go. ‘Goodby, Mr. Clay. 
I hope you shall be our next President. By gar, I know youshall. I have bet 
my whole pile on you, Mr. Clay, and I don’t care one dam if I lose or if I win. 
Adieu, Mr. Clay. God bless you and make you de President.” ..Then giving 
Mr. Clay a hearty shake of the hand he retired and reached the deck F ae as 
they were about to pull in the last plank. New Orleans Tropic. 
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On Dits in | Sporting Circles. 


Revival of the Turf in the South West.— We note with infinite satisfaction 
the prospect of a complete revival of the Sports of the Turf in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. At Clinton, in the former State, Mr. Newsom has succeeded in 
organizing a large and most respectable Jockey Club, a meeting for which is 
called for the 4th of March. The races, it is now supposed, will come off to- 
wards the end of March or the first of April. A few weeks since we published 
the proceedings at a meeting of the citizens of Vicksburg and its vicinity, con- 
vened for the purpose of devising measures for the re-establishment of one of 
the two courses near that city. We learn that the Jockey Club has been re- 
organized under the most favorable auspices. The ‘‘ Picayune’ deems it pro- 
bable that the annual Club Meetings at Donaldsonville, La., will also be re-es- 
tablished. The citizens of Louisiana and Mississippi have for several years 
past been adding to the number of their thorough-bred stock. Their brood 
mares have usually been kept in Kentucky or Tennessee, but they can breed 
so much cheaper at home, where they now have some very fine stallions, that 
they are bringing their stock home, and making preparations for testing their 
abilities in the only legitimate manner. Consequently we hear from all parts of 
the South West of the revival of Courses and Jockey Clubs. 

Spring Meetings at the Norith.—The proprietor of the Camden Course cor- 
rects, in to-day’s paper, his advertisement of the date when his Spring Races 
would commence. The New York Jockey Club, too, have changed the time of 
their meeting from the 2d Tuesday in May to the 5th, so that it will follow 
that at Camden. The meetings at Alexandria and Washington have not been 
announced, but will doubtless take place at the usual time. In that case the 
following wi!l be the plan of the campaign :— 
Alexandria Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Mount Vernon Course, Ist Tuesday, 2d May. 
Washington Jockey Club Spring Meeting, National Course, 2d Tuesday, 9th May, 
Baltimore Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Kendall Course, 3d Tuesday, 16th May. 


Philadelphia Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Camden Course, 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
New York Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Union Course, 5th Tuesday, 30th May. 











The Table of American Winning Horses, at Three Mile Heats in 1842, is 
in type, and will appear next week. 


Tallahassee Races.—From the official report in another column it will be 
seen that John Bascombe’s stock is running well. Col. Pirrman, “ the Father 
of the Florida Turf,” carried off the Cotton Stake. The Secretary writes us 
that Mr. R. Exviotr is to leave Tallahassee, in a few days, for Havanna, with a 
stable of horses, which comprises Veto and Sally Hart. 





Fort Jesup Races.—Mr. Mitton Hopees, the proprietor, gives notice that 
these races will commence on the 13th instant. The course is situated in 
Louisiana—somewhere between Texas and Arkansas. The purses amount to 
$525, to which the entrance money is to be added. 





The Mobile Spring Races, over the Bascombe course, commenced on Monday, 
the 27th ult.; they were to continue during the week, and we await with no 
jittle interest a report from our favorite correspondent, ‘“ F.” The ‘‘ Herald” 

. 


vf that city, states that, 

From the large number of horses in attendance, we can safely anticipate some 
fine sport during the whole week. We annex the string now on the ground, 
which our readers will see contains some first rate names, omitting the particu- 
lars of blood, &c., as they are doubtless well known by our readers who take an 
interest in these matters. They are as follows :— 

Gen. T. B. Scott’s stable, with Hannah Harris one of the crack nags of the 
Seuth—her distance 4 miles—with 3 or 4 young things. 

Col. R. B. Harrison, with Sleepy John at the head of the string, and three 
young ones, all of good promise. 

Col. R. Smith’s stable consists of several fine animals well known in the 
racing world—at the head of his string is the celebrated horse, Bois ’D Arc, 
with five or six fine colts and fillies. 

Col. Vance Johnson’s stable consists of several fine colts and fillies ell of ex- 
cellent promise. : 

Malcom J. McRea’s stable has the fine race mare, Martha Carter, well known, 
with some fine colts and fillies. 

John MeNichel's stable consists of several fine colts, some of which stand high 
in the racing world, and have proved A No. 1. 

W. A. Verrell’s stable has two or three fine colts, and judging from their 
past celebrity they must doubtless be entitled to distinction. 


Toronto Spring Meeting, over the Sct. Leger Course, is already advertised 
to come off in June—the precise time will be announced hereafter. The con- 
tributions to the stakes and prizes offered by the Club exceed One Thousand 
Dollars. Notwithstanding several crack regiments have been ordered home, 
our Canadian friends appear determined to “ keep the thing a-going.” We see 
that “ an allowance of three pounds is to be made to Horses owned in Canada 
by bona fide residents twelve months previous to the day of running.”’ The 
Secretary of the Club is Geoacz A. Barser, Esq., the very able and industri- 
ous editor of the Toronto * Herald.” 


, 
Sarpedon.—We lately alluded to the reduced price at which this horse was 


standing ($30 and $40), near Lexington, Ky. The following are the reasons 
given by Mr. Sxiuiman for the reduction :— 

It will be seen that Sarpedon is put at about one half of what he has ever 
stood at before either in Kentucky or Virginia. The reasons why I heve put 
him thus low, is that everything that the farmers are producing, is at one half 
or less. I have therefore endeavored to put the price of breeding to corres- 
pond with the times, and to enable every person who has a well bred mare to 
breed her to Sarpedon. I have consulted with a number of our principal breed- 
ers, in regard to the prices that our best stallions ought to stand at and they have 
given it as their opinion that the price that I have put Sarpedon at, is as high 
as any stallion in Kentucky ought to stand at ; and as I think Sarpedon merits 
as high a stand as any stallion in America, I have put him at the above prices 
in order to meet the views of the breeders. 

Breeders ! now is your chance to procure stock that will have speed enough 
to'go with the fastest, and game enough to out-last the stoutest! You may 
not have another chance with Sarpedon as it is quite uncertain where he will 
be next season, and against your colts are old enough to come on the turf 
times may be very tacch improved, and you will be enabled to sell them at a 
high figure. 

t is well known to the breeders of Kentucky that when Sarpedon made his 
seasons here in 1835 and 6, that he covered but few well bred mares, there 
being at that time a prejudice against imported stock; he being the first of 
any distinction that had ever been brought to Kentucky ; notwithstanding he 
produced a number of very good ones, running at all distances from one to four 
miles. 

As Sarpedon is said to have got “a number of very good ones running at all 
distances from one to four miles,’’ Mr. Skillman would have done well to name 
those most celebrated. a 

Cuar.eston, S. C., March Ist, 1843. 
To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 

Sir :—Please inform me by letter, or through the columns of your valuable 

journal, whether or not “ Bosfon”’ has stood in Kentucky, or whether he has 


been in that State? 
Some dispute has occurred in this city upon the subject, and wagers have 
been laid upon it. The question may indicate ignorance of the career of that 


celebrated horse, but it is difficult to satisfy the parties withuut reference to 


you. Fas#ion. 
Answer.—Boston has never been in Kentucky. His journey to Georgie, to 
rup against Gano, is the only one he has made of any consequence, save in his 


The Spirit of the Cimes. 


The Maryland Stables —A letter from Baltimore gives us the annexed in- 
formation :— 

Mr. Loudenslager has up now at the Kendall Course, a fine 4 year old Mar- 
grave, and a 3 year old by the same horse, out of the dam of Willgo; they be- 
long to Mr. Dorsaker. He will also have a filly of Col. Sewext's, by Drone 
out of Miss Phillips, engaged in the Ladies Stakes this Spring; at the K. 
course Mr. Kenpatt has Hector Bell, a 4 year old Drone, out of Mr. Bowis’s 
Agility, three 3 year old Drones, and one Priam engaged in Stakes on his and 
the National Course this Spring, and a 4 year o!d Mazeppa of Mr. Rincetey’s. 
Mr. Fiexps is training at Alexandria, and has Mr. Boyce’s two colts, by Fo. 
reigner, engaged in the Ladies Stakes at the Kendall and the Washington ; no 
doubt he will have a pretty full stable. From Col. THompson I have not heard, 
but you know he has a string of good ones, comprising Prior, Wilton Brown, 
Register, Kitty Harris, and some 3 year olds engaged in stakes at the Kendal! 
and Washington courses. 

We are in hopes of making quite a brilliant show this Spring on the Kendall 
Course. The Ladies Stakes of 45 subs. at $200 each subscription, half forfeit, 
with a declaration by the lst April, of $50, will bring out a great number o! 
fine colts. I have not heard of a stable of any magnitude in training this Spring 
from North Carolina to Long Island that have not one or more colts in training 
for this stake. In addition we have a stake now open to close un the Ist of 
April, to run this Spring, $200 sub. $100 {t.. three or more to make a race and 
one of $100 sub. $50 ft. five or more to make a race, now two subs.—also to 





close Ist April. Our purses we hope to increase by getting an additional 
number of subscribers to the Club, at the reduced price of $5 each meeting. 
Our Spring Meeting will take place as usual the 31 week in May, the 16th. 
I see by the last “ Spirit’? that the Camden Races are advertised to come off 
that week, but presume it isa mistake, as our arrangements heretofore were 
for Alexandria the 1st, National the 2d, Kendall the 3d, and Camden the 4th 
week in May and Oct., and have heard of no alteration since. [It was a mis- 
take of Mr. H.’s, but is corrected this week. ] 





TALLAMASSEE (Fia.) RACES, Marion Course. 


TUESDAY, Jan. 17, 1843—The Cotton Stakes, for 3 yr. olds bred in Florida, colts 86lbs 
fillies 83ibs. Sub. five bales of cotton each, twott. Five subs. Two mile heats. _ 
Col. Jas. J. Pittman’s ch. c. John Francis, by Francis Marion, out of Mary Double- 
he Bo eee nee 2 
Hayward & T:edwell’s ch. f. Ann Gilliard, by Gano, dam by Red Shark .......... 2 2 
Time, 4:06—4:10. 


The filly is a beautiful little animal, and her owners had high expectations ; 
but she is built on too fine a scale, and evidently wants stamina. Whilst her 
competitor, the colt, is a second edition of old Francis Marion, which won the 
colts’ sweepstakes of $1000 subscription over this course in 1833. It is thought 
by judges that he has some better points for a race horse ; but he has yet to 
shew what he can ao, having made this crop of cotton withéut any work. His 
spirited owner, who is the father of the Turf in Fiorida, is justly proud of him, 
having bred the sire and the son. 

SAME DAY—Second Race— Match, for —~. Mile heats. 
ee ge SS ee ner ene Pie asidgbadernnbee I 
el: SO Ot. 0 Ne NS oan cn nceenccsadanesiedsenanseentancieeensniwws $3 

Time, 1:56—1:58. 

This was a very interesting race, but won easily by Mr. Long's horse, to the 
great disappointment of the friends of Old Admiral, who thought him a nag 
that would be hard to beat, and, considering the hard times, had laid up some 
pretty stout piles upon him. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 18—Jockey Club Purse $275, $50 to go to the second best horse 
free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 
124lbs.; 3lbs allowed to mares and geldings. Two mile heats. ‘ 


Maj. H. Kendall’s b. in. Martha Raney, by Imp. Luzborough, d_ by Sumpter,5yrs 1 1 
Col. Jas. J. Pittman’s b. f. Jane Bascombe, by John Bascombe, dam by Baron 


TROON 6 FIR ce. n.nccasa cae deanbine nn ancvessdceucescecacesceccccs., 2 dist 
Thos. Brown’s b. h. Tacon, by Imp Felt, out of Virginia by Virginian, 5 yrs ae dist. 
F. P. Gerow’s ch. m. Clarissa (own sister to Clarion), by Monmouth Eclipse, dam - 

Oy CAG SCC, BFE dns ste etnies e so gccccccncccecenccecceescecnss 3 dr 


Time, 3:56—3:52. 
Martha Raney was the favorite at large odds, and took the first heat without 
a brush. On the second heat there were some pretty heavy bets made on dis- 
tancing the field, which caused her very liberal and gentlemanly owner very 
reluctantly to give instructions to let her mend her pace, and at the close the 
field was nowhere. Clarissa was drawn after the first heat. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 19— Jockey Club Purse $425, $75 to go te the second best horse, con- 
ditions as before. Three mile heats. 

Maj. . Kendali’s b. c. Joe Sturges, by John Bascombe, dam by Thomas’s Sir An- 
Se © S00 BOO aweses shunbansbigeweuh1sc~ssnscunesswanaseseeenscoennewan oi2 

W. R. Elhiott’s (Col. N. Terry’s) b. f. Sally Hart, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Clear 
the Kitchen by Shakspeare, 3 yrs ......... nie Hinéimenipmedianekhvecadens 

Maj. George T. Ward’s b. f. Jeanette, ty John Richards, dam by Diomed, 4 yrs 

Time, 6:08—6:14. 


Joe Sturges carried four pounds over his weight. Sally Hart, who was just 
recovering from the distemper, and was in no condition to run, was entered 
merely as an experiment, and to increase the sport, never having been ina 
three mile race. Her owner advised her friends not to risk on her, as he was 
sure, in her ther. condition, she could not win. 

Joe Sturges took the track, and maintained it for two miles and a half, when 
Sally Hart made a brush at him on the back stretch, but when they got to the 
turn, where the sand was heavy, she was too weak to keep her position, and 
soe Sturges passed her and took the heat cleverly. 

In the second heat, Joe Sturges manifesting no disposition to be sociable, 
the young ladies seemed disposed to lower their aspirations to a contest for the 
second place ; and Jeanette improving in her pace, a very animated struggle 
ensued between her and Sally Hart for the whole of the last two miles, the lat. 
ter coming in second by about a length. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 20—J. C. Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Col. H. Kendall’s b. m. Martha Raney, pedigree above, 5 yrs_............222--- i. 3: f 
Thos. Brown’s b. h. Tacon, pedigree above, 5 yrs ... 2... 22... ee nee eee nennne 2 2dr 
Time, 1:56—1:58. 


This race excited no interest, as it was very certain that we had nothing to 
enter that could put Martha Raney up to her speed on any part of the ground. 
Mr. Elliott having had the distemper in his stable, his best chance, Veto, was 
thrown out ; and Col. Pitman had nothing for this day, so Tacon was entered 


Li) 


2 
2 3 


merely to make a race. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 21—Sweepstakes for the beaten horses of the previous days, weights 

as before. Sub. $25 each, to which the proprietor will add $25. Mile heats. 

F. P. Gerow’s ch. m. Clarissa, pedigree above, 6 yrs... ....... 22-2... ee eee neenennee ion 

R. Elliott's b. f. Sally Hart, pedigree above, 3 yrs ............. AS fo Se he enn sl ei 2 2 
Time, 1:57—1:58. 

Thus closed the annual races over the Marion Course. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 10—Match for $300 Three mile heats. 


R. Elliott’s b. f. Saliy Hart, pedigree above, 3 yrs........--.... bieusecadeanameden Lu 
Maj. Geo. T. Wa:d's b.f. Jeanette, pedigree above, 4 yIs.........--.----...200--- 22 
Time, 6:10—6:21. 


Epwin M. Dorsey, Sec’y. 





CHARLESTON (S. C.) RACES, Washington Course. 
OFFICIAL REPORT. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 22, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $1000, free for all ages; 3 yr. olds 

to carry 90lbs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs. ; allowing 3lbs. to mares 


and geldings. Four mile heats. 
L. Lovell’s (John E. Colhoun & Co.'s} gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon, out of 


Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s Oscar, aged........--------------.-.--------- ‘2.4 9 
Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s ch. h. Santa Anna, by Bertrand Jr.,out of Daisy (the 
dam of Kate Converse) by Kosciusko, aged...............- epevecedieos 22 


Col. W. Hampton’s ch. m. Rowtonella, by Imp. Rowton, out of Sally Hop- 
kins by Kosciusko, 5 yrs .......... eerenesstoage partes eens cease cess eeeee 2 
Hon. J. S. Hunter’s b. m. Mary Thomas, by tmp. Consol, out of Parrot by 
Roanoke, 5 yrs ...--..-.. ean ena e noes conn ena ene eens ee ee nee e enn ene e ees 

M. R. Singleton’s Imp. b. f. by Augustns, dam by Orville—Sprightly,4 yrs 3 dr 
Time, 7:55—8:09—3:14—8:16. * Broke down. 


SAME DAY —Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Lewis Lovell’s b. h. Reveillee, by Virginian, out of Southerner’s dam, 5yrs.-.---. 1 1 
W. H. Sinkler’s ch. c. Billy Dykes, by Imp. Emancipation, out of Leocadia (the 
dam of Little Venus), 3 yrs ..-..------ Pes aibe doh Kseahusssesaccec secsecousuesues 2 
Time, 1:55—1:58. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 23—J. C. Purse $750, conditions as before. Three mile — 


2 31.0. 


Lewis Lovell’s ch. m. Martha Rowton, by Imp. Rowton—Phenomena, 5 yrs ----- ] 

Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s ch. m. Jeanette Berkley, by Bertrand Jr., out of Carolina by 
Buzzard, aged ......-... sientin mae oeenetes ME ea as os ee 318: 

J. B. Richardson’s ch. t. Zoe,by Imp. Rowton, out of Leocadia, 4 yrs -..------- - 2 3a 

M. R. Singieton’s Imp. b. f. by Glaucus, out of Christabel by Woful, 4 yrs ---.- dist. 


Time, 5:54—5:59—6: 18. 
This was an exceedingly interesting race, each heat being well contested. 
Jeanette Berkley had only been in training six weeks ; she ran, therefore, un- 
der very disadvantageous circumstances ; nevertheless, she made a remarkably 
game race, and must, it was generally believed, have won the deciding heat 





periodical Northern campaigns.— Editor. 





— oenmneeneiaaeperana 





FRIDAY, Feb. 24—J. C. Purse $500, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s (Marion Deveaux’) ch. c. Hero, by Bertrand Jr., out of Imp 
Mania by Figaro, 3 yrs eukrenetsenecespeonstnanenckbies GalttineseeitrnGedeenhie » 2 
Col. iy - Hampton's (J. Lamkin’s) ch.m Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gal- 
Pe FON icin no andsoos6bbtntiiebnsedidcgemidessecdkhnedteel Diliedicwetcedcave 
M. R. Singleton’s b. m. Kate Converse, by Imp. Nonplus, out of Daisy by Kos- 
SIRO WON sins: cacesnttesmiicadiind oie. See At 1 Gn Ei RE EE: 2 dist. 
Time, 3:52—3:49. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Hon. J.S. Hunter's ch. f. Glenara, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Kitty Clover by Sir 
fe stg ERE i TE OL Rt ARR TORE iD . 2 
Lewis Loveli’s ch. f. Ailsey, by Young Virginian, dam by Harwood, 4 yrs eqseetees 2 2 
Time, 3:58—4;07. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 25—Purse $—, handicap weights. Three mile heats. 








Maj. Wm. Sinkler’s (Marion Deveaux’) ch c. Hero, pedigree above, 3 yrs. 90lbs... 1 1 
J. B. Richardson’s ch. f. Zoe, pedigree above, 4 yrs, 94]bs... 0... eceeceeece-e- 22 
Time, 5:57—5:56. 

The following horses were handicapped for the three mile race above :— 
Omega was handicapped to carry 123lbs. | Zoe was handicapped to carry.... 94lbs. 
Santa Anna ‘ sé ** 123 | Jeanette Berkley a er 
Rowtonella “6 és * 105 “ | Glaucus filly 6 4s jute 
Mary Thomas és “6 * 100 ** | Hero ss. 66 a» 
B. f. by Augustus * “se 94“ | Mary Elizabeth sede ae Se 
; Martha Rowton ‘ ss “ 109 “ | Kate Converse ‘6 66 coe 100 * 
— DAY—Second Race—Purse $——, conditions as on Friday. Mile heats, best 
L. Loveil’s b. f. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Rot y, 4yrs 
. i f yR , ; ' y Rob Roy, 4 yrs ...... is 2 
W. H. Sinkler’s ch. c. Billy Dykes, pedigree above, 3 yrs ......+--------+---... 22 32 


Time, 1:55—1:57—2:00. 

Thus terminated, over the Washington Course, the races for 1843. The 
| sport during the week was uncommonly good, many heats having been closely 
and beautifully contested. Friday’s race brought out Mr. Deveaux’s splendid 
colt Hero, by Bertrand Jr., out of Imp. Mania by Figaro, who fully realised all 
that had been expected from him by his recent debut at Pineville. He won in 
gallant style, without a struggle, tae Jockey Club Parse on Friday, two mile 
heats, and on the following day the Handicap race, three mile heats. South 
| Carolina, it is believed, may now boast the possession of two of the most pro- 
| mising 3 yr. old colts in America, namely, Hero and Herald. The latter colt, 
the property of Col. Hampton, 154 hands high, with great strength, easy and 
beautiful action, carrying 93lbs., and wianing at the recent meeting at Colum- 
via ‘“ The Hampton Plate,” two mile heats, without an effort, in 3:54—3:53, 
must prove a formidable nomirftion in the great Peyton Stake. Herald com- 
mences his journey to Nashville in April. 

The Jockey Club Ball, as usual, was a brilliant affair, and the Club Dinner an 
entertainment of great social enjoyment. In compliment to Omega, the win- 
ner on the four mile day, among other appropriate toasts offered, Col. Hampton 
gave the following neat and classical sentiment :— 


‘‘ Omega—She deserves a higher place in the alphabet. If she is not the 
Alpha, she certainly is the Beta (beater).”’ Joun B. Irvine, Sec’v. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM LOUISIANA. 
ALEXANDRIA, La., February 10, 1343. 

Dear Sir.—It affords me great pleasure to have it in my power to inform you 
that Reel is herself again ; at least she is so to all appearances, and is now 
taking her regular exercise preparatory to the Spring races. 

Dr. Corsyn, a Veterinarian, has had her under his charge since her race with 
the little phenomenon, and, at the end of one month from that time, she was 
deemed ready for her work. There were various opinions, at the time of her 
race, as to the seat of the lameness, but since her arrival at home it has been 
ascertained to be under the knee of the left fore leg. The following extract is 
from a letter addressed to her owner (Tuos. J. Wetis, Esq.) by Dr. Cor- 
BYN :— 

“‘T have the honor to inform you that Reel has, in my opinion, entirely re- 
covered from her lameness, and I am in hopes she will be able to attend the next 
meeting at New Orleans. 

‘‘As there have been many misstatements in circulation in reference to her 
lameress, I deem it proper to state to you and her friends, what her lameness 
was, &c., &c. 

_ “She was lame in the Annula ligaments of the near knee, the office of which 
is to keep the flexor tendon in its proper position at the back part of the knee, 
also to serve her as 4 fulcrum for the flexor tendon, in the act of flexing the 
limb. The ligaments had become extended beyond their proper limits during 
the time she was exercising, most likely from some improper position of the 
limb at that time ; the inflammation in consequence created that difference of 


action evinced on her being put to work. 
‘*Mr. ArmsTRONG, your excellent trainer, concurs with me in opinion.” 


There is, then, a hope that ‘*the sporting world” may not be “ left in the 
dark in regard to the speed and game of Reel,” any longer than the Spring—for 
I do believe that her speed and game have never in the slightest degree, been 
tested, either in private or public. I have seen her start four times in public 
and have never seen her called on to make a single effort. Ia her race with 
Miss Foote, the boy was ordered to run a trailing race, throughout, which he 
was unable to do. 

In the “ Spirit ” of the 14th January, your able and indefatigable correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ Observer,” in speaking of Miss Foote’s performances at New Orleans, 
does not, in my humble opinion, do her justice. In drawing his comparisons 
between her races and the performances of other horses there and elsewhere, 
great allowances are made for the quickness of the track that she run upon, and 
the lightness of the weights she carried. He says that, although Miss Foote’s 
four mile race of three heats was seventeen seconds and a half faster than Lady 
Clifden’s, he can “ perceive no cause for elevating Miss Foote’s achievements: 
above Lady Clifden’s!” Lady Clifden was four years old, the age of Miss 
Foote, and carried four pounds more. The four pounds could not have made 
a difference of 174+ seconds—and as to the difference between the courses, 
“there are no writings to show” that the Long Island course is not as fast ae 
‘the Louisvitle or either of the New Orleans courses. The fact is, a great deak 
"more has been said about the quickness of the “‘ spring board courses ” of New 
Orleans, than there is any foundation for. What reason have we to believe 
that the Long Island, the Trenton, the Camden, the Washington City, the 
Alexandria, and many of the Western country courses, are not as fast or faster 
than those at New Orleans? So far as any real tests have been made they 
furnish decided and unquestionable proof in favor of this opinion. It is suffi- 
cient for the present to refer to the performance of Miss Foote and Creath. 
Miss Foote in a race with Torchlight, best 3 in 5, was beaten by the latter the 
first heat in 1:47 ;—in the following Spring at Louisville, the day after winning 
the four mile heat purse, she ran second for the 2d heat in a race of best 3 in 5, 
with fourteen pounds more on her back, in 1:474, track heavy. In the Spring 
of 1842, Creath won the Proprietors Purse, over the Metairie course, mile 
heats, best 3 in 5, time, Ist heat 1:48—2d 1:48—3d 1:46. This race was run 
with a view to make the quickest time. In the following June, at Louisville, 
[being a year older] with fourteen pounds more upon him, he ran one of the 
miles of a two mile heat race, in 1:46! [The time was 3:46—3:42] What. 
better evidence can be required to prove the fact, that the track at Louisville is 
much quicker than those at New Orleans? and I have no doubt, but if the same 
test could be made in reference to the Long [sland course, the same results 











wotld follow. . 
“Observer” further says “ she (Miss Foote) has only surpassed the time of Jim 


Bell and Sarah Bladen one gecond (24) anda half.” No one who saw the race 
between Jim Bell and Sarah Bladen, ever gave him half the credit that was 
given to the old mare. So far as the comparison has reference to Miss Foote 
atid Jim Bell, Miss Foote certainly proved herself his superior both that Spring 
and the next Fall. In the same Spring she ran a second heat of four miles, in 
7:38, with same weight—and the next Fall, over the same course where Jim 
Bell made his race, she ran two heats 2} seconds faster than he did, with four- 


teen pounds more weight, [having taken up another year’s we ight for age.] 
A TurrMan. 





Note by the Editor. 

Our correspondent asks ‘ what reason have we (in Luuisiana) to believe that 
“the Long Island, Trenton, Camden, Washington, Alexandria, and many of 
“the Western country courses are not as fast or faster, than those of New Or- 
‘‘Jeans?” We can give him the reason off-hand. 

When an extraordinary race is made on any of the Northern courses he has 
named, the field, however large, is almost always distanced. When Mingo and 
Mary Blunt run a 3d four mile heat, on Long Island, in 7:47, they distanced 
he field (Post Boy, Gipsey, and African.) When Blue Dick ran a 2d three 





had she been judiciously managed and jockied. 
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mile heat at Trenton in 5:38}, the field was again distanced, (Heiress and 
Young Dove.) And such has been almost invariably the case. Fashion in her 
race with Boston, would have nearly distanced every horse we have had on 
the Northern Turf since Eclipse! At New Orleans, no matter what the pace 
may be, no matter how low in the thirties the time may be, no matter if the 


field be ever so large, few or none of the contending horses are distanced, 
Horses of comparatively little note elsewhere make the most astonishing time. 
Altorf runs a four mile heat in 7:35, and in the same race after an 8th 
nile in 1:48, runs his 34 heat in 7:42! Music wins a Produce stake in 1:50— 
|:-48—four start, but none are distanced. Six start in a two mile stake, run in 
3:46—3:40}, and but one is distanced. Four start in a four mile race won by 
Miss Feote in 8:02—7.35—none are distanced. Ina purse for beaten horses 
three start at mile heats; it is won in 1:49}—1:50—1:52, yet none are dis- 
Four start at two mile heats, run in 3:49—3:46—3:51, yet none are 

When Jim Bell ran in 7:37—7:40, three started but none were dis- 
Siz started iv the best 3 in 5 rece, won by Bendigo in 1:48—1:50— 


tanced. 
distanced, 
tanced ! 

|:48—1:49, yet all saved their distance! In the following week, with a field 
When Reel won the great race in 7:40— 


f five, the same result took place. 
Four started in 


7:43, no horse was distanced but Grymes, who broke down. 
@ best 3 in 5 race won by Miss Foote, at seven heats, yet no one was distanced, 
though the time was 1:47—1:49—1:48—1:50—1:50—1:54—1:55!!! Either 
the seubeee or the watches are fast, or all the horses that run at New Orleans 
are fyers—no such time is made anywhere else, save at intervals of many years, 
W hile at New Orleans it is an every day occurrence to make remarkable time. 
Henry's heat in 7:37, on Long Island, in 1823, was hardly approached for a pe- 
iod of nineteen years, and until the Wagner and Grey Eagle race at Louis- 
ville, r- heat of four miles was ever run so low as 7:50, in Kentucky! Ro- 
dolph, whe won a three mile heat in 5:48, was the first horse that ever run 
any heat in any race in that State in the forties! Yet now Kentucky 
horses go down the river to New Orleans, after a campaign in Kentucky, 
and knock the thirties and forties into fits! And the horses that travel 
there from Tennessee, Alabama, and Virginia do the same. The fact is, 
the courses are admirably adapted for making fast time (how many seconds faster 
than any others we will not say); there are good watches in New Orleans, and 
gentlemen who know how to use them. But the horses are no better there than 
the same horses were while in Kentucky, Alabama, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Theve are a great number of fine horses running et New Orleans at every meet- 
ng, but that all of them can beat all others in the Union, save at four mile heats 
as they do on PAPER, we shall not concede. If they occasionally ran a capital 
race at New Orleans, in which one horse was so much superior to his competi- 
,ors as to distance most of them, we would allow his superiority without much 
enquiry, but when half a dozer horses in a field all make time that would nearly 
or quite distance the best time ever made in the Northern, Middle, or Western 
States, and do it habitually, we shall certainly ask what weight they carry, and 
what sort of a course they ran over. 
In conclusion we would remark that the interpolations in brackets [{ ] in the 
communication of ‘‘A Turfman’’ were made by the Editor, who begs to add 
the expression of his acknowledgments for this and other favors from the 


same gifted and able source. 











LETTER FROM “ THE SOUTHERN TUBRFMAN.” 
Louisiana, Feb. 20, 1843. 


Mr. Editor.—I see in one of your late papers that you ascribe the small price 
given for the one half of Miss Foote to a want of confidence in her perform- 
ance as aracer. But I think that isnot the cause. No doubt exists in Louisi- 
ana, nor in the whole valley of the Mississippi, of her extraordinary powers, 
whether considered in relation to speed, or buttom. The true explanation of 
the price for which she was sold, is to be found in the pressure which exists 
threugh that region in regard to money. It is quite certain that he who pays 
there $4000, at the present time, for a race horse, pays as much (I think more) 
than he who paid $8000 for a similar animal four or five years ago. 

I have not your article before me, but I believe you also speak in it about 
people talking of ‘ the best race ever run,” but that they do not act on that 
assertion when they purchase ; and you give, if I mistake not, as a reason for 
their not doing so, their horses running a year under age, aod carrying light 
weights. If by this remark you intend to censure Southern Sportsmen for not 
placing the same weights on their horses in the Spring, as is done in the North- 
ern States, I coRDIALLY AGREE witH you. And I hope you will hold up this 
great error of theirs to animadversion, until they charge the practice. No 
good reason exists why such a distinction should be made, in comparing 
the relative qualities of Northern and Southern horses ; and it prevents justice 

being done to the latter. It has another bad effect—it encourages the breed of 
light, weedy, worthless animals, and diverts the attention of those who rear 
horses from the great and paramount objects—strength, size, and stoutness. It is 
a tacit acknowledgment, too, that our stock are not so able to carry weight as 
those at the Norta—an acknowledgment which I believe has no foundation in 
fact, and is most humiliating. I trust, that ere long, the Southern gentlemen 
will see this matter in its proper light, and act accordingly. 

I do not perceive, however, with what justice your remarks as to light weight, 
are applied to Miss Foote, to explain her great success as a racer. Her admi- 
rers consider her performances in the last Spring and Fall campaign, as her 
truest claim to distinction. In these she did not certainly run a year under her 
weight. Sheran asa 4 yr. old, with 97 lbs., in all her races since her first ap- 
pearance in Louisville in June, up to her latest in New Orleans in December. 
it was thought from her uitainutive size that she would not be able to carry her 
increased weight as a 4 year old. Experience has shown that she is just a, 
able to master it, as she was that of a 3 yr. old. Prediction is rife at present 
that she will not have strength sufficient to support the ‘additional burthen 
which animals at five years of age must bear in the race. It may be so. Pro- 
phesying is rather at a discount here since Miller has given us such a large 
and strong dose of it; I therefore say nothing about what will be, and shall 
barely remark, that I see no resson why she should not carry the additional 
weight, which another year’s age will require her to do, as well as she did that 
of last year in comparison with that which preceded it. She is in truth a noble 
little animal, and worthy of all admiration and all praise. Have you ever had 
the curidsity to look into her pedigree? How rich it is! Among the very 
best that England has. She is a descendant on the paternal and maternal side 
from the two best mares that country has produced, being a g. granddaughter 
of Mandane, and a g. g. granddaughter of Prunella. I have sometimes thought 
people were rather fanciful in contending that after a long interval, and several 
descents cast, a colt would be produced closely resembling a remote ancestor. 
But when I read in your Turf Register of last year a description of the Man- 
dane mare,—‘*a small animal (says the writer) not quite 15 hands high, but 
possessed of the strength of a cart horse,” I could not help thinking that Miss 
Foote’s likeness tu her almost justified the theory of which I had been a 
skeptic. 

Your correspondent “ Observer,” who has hitherto nearly kept the calmness 
of a judge in his lucubrations in the ' Spirit,” has at last disclosed the enthu 
siasm which he so carefully concealed, but which I was sure he possessed. No 
man who wants it ever loved the Race Horse. He talks in some of his late 
communications of people attempting to figure Miss Foote's performances up 
to an equality with Fashion's. This is certainly a very grave offence, and merits 
reprehension ; but under favor, and with due deference, I would remark that it 
is he, and his disciples, by whom all the figuring is done. We content our- 
selves by shewing races at four miles, in two heats, done in less time than 
Fashion's and Boston's, and we are willing to leave the matter there, for the 
jadgmeat those who are impartial now, (if any such there be,) and for those 
who come arter us, who will surely be so. But no sooner is the time in which 

our races are ran announced, but suddenly appear a swarm of erudite and inge- 
nious correspondents of the ‘ Spirit of the Times ”—* Observer” at the head. 
One says,our courses are “ spring-boards ;” another, that we ‘run a year under 
weight ;” a third, that one fast heat in a four mile race is the true criterion of 








the powers of a racer. Then another sav27¢ enters the lists, and handling 
figures as rapidly as an Irishman flourishes his shillelah, and with the same can- 
dor, too, proves that 7:324—7:45 is far better than 7:37—7:40. Another 
learned gentleman establishes, to every tan at the North, but to nobody else, 
I'll affirm, that if a race horse runs the first heat in 7:32}, his repeating in 7:45 
is a better proof of game than if he ran his tirst heat in four minutes and a half 
longer time, and his second in five minutes Jess. Then comes the crowning 
mercy, that Miss Foote’s race is not sv much to be lauded, because she will 
have to carry more weight next year. And lastly, ‘° Observer’ falls onus with 
heats at the North as at the South. 

Now, Sir, if we have been dtiven into figuring about our respective races 
it has been in answer to these novel, unsatisfactory, and wire -drawn arguments, 
which prove nothing, save that those who offer them are very ingenious persons, 
who could say as much, anda great deal more, on our side of the question if 
they happened to live South of the Tweed. Ido not rememer in the course of 
not a very short life, to have seen so much mystification produced in a very 
plain matter, by writing, figuring, and arguing. I recommend your pages to 
politicians, who may hereafter wish to explain why the Locofocos or Whigs 
are badly beaten in any given election. 


all his weight, by establishing that they do not give so much time to cool between | 


‘* Observer,” under the influence of the affection and admiration which he | 
feels for Fashion, becomes warm, and even poetical, when he announces his | 


Opinion that no one will ventsre to ‘* beard the lioness in her den.” 


‘“ And darest thou, then, to beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall?” 


The den of Fashion, I believe, is in New Jersey, and it is certainly a very safe 
prediction that no one will carry a horse from New Orleans to run a race there. | 
It is about as reasonable as to expect Fashion to be sent to the shores of the 
Mississippi. It is quite clear to me we can have no race, unless the parties 
agree to meet on some middle ground, and I even despair of that since I heve | 
seen how quickly the idea of running at Louisville was scouted in your pages 

Why it should have been so unfavorably received Ihave been unable to disco- 

The place is | 





ver. The proposition strikes me as one of perfect fairness 
equally accessible to both parties. There is scarcely any change of climate 
to the Northern horse, Louisville being very little south of Jersey. There are 
many examples of horses being taken from Virginia, and running the first sea- | 
son in Kentucky as well as they did at home. As to tke difference in the wa- | 
ter, it applies as strongly to the Southern es to the Northern nag. If the ad-| 
miters of the Jersey craek really desire a race with the South, they will propose 
one there. Should the race ever come off, we will then see. Fashion will have 
to repeat her heats in other time than she has hitherto done if she wins. 

As it will probably be a long time before you hear again from ‘A South- 
ern Turfman in Kentucky,” I wish to say at parting to your worthy correspon- 
dent ‘J. K. D.” that it has gratified me to discover there is so little difference 


of opinion between him and myself, on the subjects of which he speaks. —_In- 


of horses in Kentucky, and elsewhere, would be greatly improved by new 
crosses from England, I agree entirely with him that this improvement cannot 
be effected without judicious selection. There are in that country, among the 
best horses the world ever saw, a great number of light, weedy animals. It is 


| after an acclimation of a year or more ! 





of wealth vested iu this animal, and of great magnitude is the question, shall 
anything be done that can re-animate this wealth. To the great spirits of the 
Turf are thousands looking with deep anxiety. Yours, Sir, 


aie Rattte. 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Ere this our correspondent will have received a report of the late Charleston 
Meeting, in which the star of the gallant Mary Thomas sunk to rise no more. 
In the contest for the Jockey Club Parse, for four mile heats, in which Ome- 
ga, Santa Anna, Rowtonella, and the Glaucus filly were competitors, Mary 
won the lst heat in the extraordinary time (for the course) of 7:55. Iu the 2d 
heat she completely gave way and was stopped. She leaves the Turf covered 
| with jaurels. The style in which she won the first heat left little room for 
| doubt as to the result of the race, had no accident befallen her, our correspon- 





| dents inform us. The race itself fully sustains the bigh opinion entertained of 
| her by ber friends, while it confers great credit upon Omega and Santa Anna. 
ROE ie TE Ee . , 
| ** T’ ould mare”’ resigned the contest to Santa Anna and Rowtonella, in the 2d 
heat, reserving her remarkable powers for the 3¢ and 4th, which she won cle- 
| verly. It appears that the Alabama crack had the foot of the field in the first 
| heat. Herald, it will be seen, did not start during the meeting. 
| . 
| Our correspondent finds tault with us because we do not see the propriety of 
| running a match between horses from the extreme North and South at New 
He says that ‘the temperature of January weather in New Orleans 
can produce no greatly hurtful lassitude.” It is very easy to make such a re- 
mark, but as the experiment whenever tried, has proved most disastrous, it 
must go for just nothing. 


Orleans. 


A Northern horse cannot run in Louisiana until 
Such is THe Fact, the truth of which 
has been demoustrated repeated!y by Louisiana turfmen who have purchased 
Northern horses, and by Northern turfmen who have taken stabies to New Or- 
Even cattle from the North will not 
thrive in Louisiana, until after a year’s acclimation, and it is notorious that un. 
less taken to that State when very young, more than three quarters of those 
bronght no farther than from Kentucky and Tennessee, die off from the effect 
of the water and climate within six months. The average pulse of the ox, for 
instance, in the Northern States, is forty pulsations in the minute,while in Lou- 
isiana it is nearly seventy, rising on the slightest excitement as high as eighty ! 
We invite the attention of ‘* Rattle” and of our Southern correspondents and 
contemporaries to the following article on the subject of ‘ Acclimating Cattle 
in Louisiana,” which appeared in the “ Am. Turf Register,” in July, 1839,vol. 
X., page 408. 

It appears that nature, in creating and placing animals on different portions 
of the globe, has, with that wonderfal power with which she is endowed, plant- 
ed in the system of each, a capacity of resistance to the specific diseases of 
the locality of which it isa native. But this adaptation of constitution to 
climate, appears to be, not so much the result of original conformation as the 


effect of certain causes acting in early youth, when the system of every animal 
is with most wonderful facility accommodated to the situation and circum- 


leans. There is no getting over this. 


deed I may say there is none. Though I am perfectly convinced that the stock | stances in which it is to exist. Though, at the same time, it is not unreason- 
| able to suppose that the particular action or tone of the system of the parent 


may be communicated to the foetus in utero, at least to a certain degree. The 
process of change which the constitution of an animal which is a native of one 
climate must undergo before it becomes capable of resisting the specific dis- 
eases of another of which it is not a native, is commonly called acclimating— 





precisely this latter description thatthe owners are most anxious to sell. And 
our purchasers have been tempted to the acquisition of them by low prices. 
Hence it is that we have among us many imported stallions who have really 
been an injury to the native breed. But with these we have got in late years 
some that { am convinced, have done us great good, and are destined to do a 
great deal more. 











SPORTING EPISTLE FROM ALABAMA. 


The Four mile Race at Columbia, S. C.—Mary Thomas and Omega—Their expected 
meeting at Charleston—Herald— Proposed Matches between the North and South at 
New Orleans—Acclimating Horses and Cattle in Louisiana, etc. 





HAYNEVILLE (Ala.), Feb. 24, 1843. 

Sir,—The number of the “ Spirit of the Times ” giving a report of the races 
at Columbia, South Carolina, did not reach me ; that of the 11th is before me, 
in which is a respectful reference, by your esteemed South Carolina correspond. 
ent, to the four mile race over that course between Omega, Mary Thomas, 
Helen, and Zoe, in which Omega was the victor. From expressions made by 
those familiar with the sporting journals, and information in my possession, I 
have reason to think that ample justice has not been done Mary Thomas. From 
Col. Watson, in whose hands she is, a letter, written shortly after the race, 
informs me that after the second heat (in which she beat Omega) Mary Thomas 
was very lame, so much so, that he did not decide to start her for the 3d heat 
until a few minutes before the heat was run. This doubtless being so, it is due 
to Mary Thomas, and hose interested in her, that it be made known. Allowing 
her credit for her lameness, which lasted some days after the race, bearing in 
mind, at the same time, that it was the best third heat ever made on the course, 
and that it was made within five seconds of the best time ever made on it, even 
in a first heat, and that time by Fanny and Winfield Scott, both distinguished 
(and one highly) for their racing powers (their time being 7:57), much praise, it 
seems to me, should be awarded to Mary Thomas. Whether other cracks have 
run upon it at four miles, beside those mentioned, I cannot say, nor which the 
horses are that have made third heats on it; nor do I speak from the record as 
to time, but from the memory of one familiar with its races. 

I write this in no unkind spirit to Omega; a third heat over this course in 
8:02, after a second heat in 8:06, cannot tarnish her well-earned fame. Nor is 
it intended to say that she could not have made it sooner. Of the occurrences 
of the race I am unimformed. Before this, over the Charleston Course, they 
have broken lances again ; I hope they have this winter been the victors of each 
other ; they are footy, well bred, and Mary, at least, is game, and so I think is 
Omega, when in order; bott are managed by veterans (SHELTON ard Watson) 
Like the Sergeant of Austerlitz, worn out in the service, but green in courage, 
let neither of them, man or mare, before another bloody victory and defeat, cry 
“hold! enough!’ Which will quit having possession of Macedun I cannot 
tell, and I fear to learn ; one thing, though, I can say—whichever has to lay 
her laurels at the foot of the other, should feel no disgrace in the surrender. 
If they have struggled again, they have hada fair field and no favor—gooi 
jockeys, good generals, and doubtless the very best catgut and steel. 

It is rumored here that the young Herald will make advances to the two 
Fair Maids of Perth on the four mile day at Charleston. He has, if they were 
in order, met two Greeks ; if a Greek himself, then there has been the “ tug 
of war.’’ My esteem for his owner, the wonderful and patriotie exertions made 
by him in behalf of the Blood Horse, render me extremely solicitous to learn 
the result ; greatly interested as I am in this trial of speed and bottom, I trust 
that Herald’s arrival at the goal shal! be delayed by no sluggard’s sloth, ro 
weakness, nor want of wind, to keep the pace. 

A word to yourself, Sir. You seem unfair to the West and South-west in 
the view taken by you as tothe propriety of running the great matches, pro- 
posed between the two extremes of the Union, at New Orleans. If the trip be 
so short from Orleans to New York, it should be almost as short from New 
York to New Orleans. If the climate of the North be bracing, the temperature 
of January weather at New Orleans can produce no greatly hurtful lassitude. 
If the turfs on the way are fit for the training of one set of horses, they are so 
for the other. If the food of the North be more nutritious, let them bring on 
a supply ; it will neutralise advantages in their adversaries. Is it not enough 
that they will have as managers the “‘ Napoleon of the Turf” and old Arruur, 
the prince of trainers? It ought to be remembered, too, that of the horses of 
the West and South-west which would like to be in the match, are some so far 
north of New Orleans, that the water of their regions is as unlike that of Loui- 
siana as that of the North. This is the way to settle the dispute about spring 
boards, the relative merits of the horses, and fast timing watches. But above 
all would be the importance of its effect on the spirit of the Turf, and the value 





of the blood horse throughout the United States. Great indeed is the amount 


}one of the most mysterious operations of nature that we are acquainted with, 


and with which no process of reasoning but that of induction could familiarize 
us. Nearly all animals on being removed from their native climate, experience 
less or more of this change, and in some its operation on the system is so vio- 
lent that death is the inevitable consequence. Thus, the mocking-bird of Ame- 
rica will not live in England. The Reo-negro cock dies if taken from the 
banks of the Oronooce ; and the Lama of South America, it is said, will not 
exist out of acertain latitude. Even man, the lord of every clime, seems 
somewhat subject to this universal law; for the hardy Switzer taken from his 
mountain home to the plains of the sunny South, languishes and dies beneath 
Italian skies and amidst Italian song, because he can no more hear the 
rantz de vache, or see Mont Blanc sitting “ in his robe of clouds and diadem of 
snow,” 

In bringing horses or oxen from the climate of Kentucky and Tennessee to 
that of Louisiana, it is well known that the process of acclimating must take 
place, but this process in the horse appears to be accomplished without much 
danger, while in the ox it is frequently fatal. Why this should be the case, 
has not yet been explained, nor indeed have the causes of the difficulty of ac- 
climating either yet been understood. Hence, the methods of treatment to 
effect this object have been various and capricious, and seldom persevered in 
with that steadiness and constancy which can alone ensure success. 

An examination of the arterial system of the ox will, I conceive, most mate- 
rially contribute to instruct us in the predisposing causes of disease, and con- 
sequently, in the most proper manner of preventing and treating it. The ave- 
rage pulse of the ox, in a cold climate, is stated to be about forty* in a minute, 
and when the pulsations are more frequent than this, the animal is supposed to 
be in a state of fever. This, it is most singular to state, is not the case in the 
climate of Louisiana, the pulse of the ox being there in its natural state, sixty- 
eight or seventy-five, and rising, on the slightest excitement, as high as eighty. 
What may be the cause of this iucongruity of the pulse in different climates 
we do not pretend to know; but such 1s certainly the fact, and the knowledge, 
of it, we conceive, will be found of vast value to those who are endeavoring to 
improve the race of cattle in that State. 

It is evident that the system of an animal must undergo a most violent 
change, and one which, under circumstances the least exciting, must prove fa- 
tal, if it be taken to a situation which requires that the heart’s action should be 
increased more than one-third in a given space of time—it is also evident that 
any thing which has a tendency to increase a disposition to that action should 
be most carefully avoided, so that the requisite change on the system may be 
produced as gradually and imperceptibly as possible. This increased action of 
the heart the system of the ox is the less prepared to endure, in that the arteries 
of that animal are smaller in proportion than they are in the horse,t and conse- 
quently less capable of sustainirg any suddenly increased action. 


TREATMENT. 

From the above facts it is plain that the most proper dietetic treatment to be 
resorted to, must be strictly antiphlogestic—the quantity of food which the 
system would in ordinary circumstances require, must be diminished, and all 
the common exciting causes of increased arterial action—such as the heat of 
the sun, quick action of any kind, &c., &c.,—avoided. Besides these, medi- 
cines which have a tendency to diminish the heart's action, must not only on 
the first attack of fever be resorted to, but should, we think, even in a state of 
health (though no genera! advocate for such treatment), from time to time be 
administered. 

Bleeding, though the most valuable of all remedies on the attack, must not 
previously be resorted to, from a tendency which it has to produce in the sys- 
tem increased action fur the purpose of re-producing the matter taken away. 
Proper doses of the digitalis purpurea may also be resorted to—and indeed all 
remedies which have a tendency to diminish the heart’s action—shade, and a 
plentifal supply of water, for the animal to stand in during the heat of the day, 


I conceive also to be of all things the most essential. 
J. S. or Lovistana. 





*The average pulse of a full-grown healthy ox is about forty.— Library of Usefut 


Knowledge, Cattle, page 153. 
t Lise? of Usetul Knowledge.— Cattle, page 173. 





Boys at school are sometimes quite smart. Here ie a scene in a school room 


Down East to be read and profited by. 

Dick, parse ‘‘ Jeemes kisses the girls.” 

Yeth’m. Jeemes is a singular active transitive verb, placed in a particular 
connexion with a pretty girl, for the inference 1s that Jeemes would kiss no 
other, and is governed by the opposition girls, according to the established 
principle that the sex always governs. Kissing is a conjoining conjunction as 
it connects lips, both expressed and understood ; for the one party understands 
what the other would be at, when about to indulge in that most felicitous touch 
of mouths, and expressed, for the act expresses a great deal of pleasure on the 
part of both parties. It is also proper and still more common. Girls are an- 
gelic creatures as proved by unanimous consent, they are in possessive cases,as 
they possess a perfect right to be kissed, and some times in the objective, as 
they ave been known to object to the act. But from personal experience, I 
am inclined to believe that the girls are as seldom found in that case as snow in 
midsummer ; and are governed by the rn le,women most agree with the gender 
to which they belong in case of desp ‘ion, otherwise called matrimony. 
That'll do,” said the teacher, “‘ you may yo home and tell your mammy you 
are ready to get married.” ; 
No Real Greatness without Sincerity.—No real greatness can long co-exist 
with deceit. The whole faculties of man must be exerted in order to call forth 
noble energies ; and he who is not earnestly sincere, lives in but half his being, 
self-mutilated, self-paralysed. 
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THE LAW OF LIABILITIES 
AS AFFECTING THE INSURANCE OF HORSES, ETC., 








BY PARTIES TO WHOM THEY ARE ENTRUSTED FOR THE PURPOSES OF SALE, 
OR SAFE CUSTODY. 





Questioas of considerable importance and some difficulty are constantly aris- 
ing as to the liabilities of persons entrusted with horses and live stock, for the 
purposes of sale, or safe custody, in case of death or injury ensuing to such 
property whilst in their possession ; and it will be our endeavor in the present 
paper (o lay before our readers a correct but concise statement of the law on 
this subject. 

In legal phraseology, persons entrusted with the property of others are 
termed bailees, and a very great distinction is made in law, as regafds their lia. 
bility, between bailees with reward and bailees without reward. 

A bailee without reward is a person who receives the property of another to 
be kept for the owner’s use without any benefit or recompense resulting to 
himself. In such a case, the batlee will not be held liable for any injury which 
the property may sustain whilst under his charge, unless he can be proved to 
have been guilty of gross negligeace. Even ordinary neglect will not suffice. 
It will not, however, be sufficient to exempt him from liability tv show that 
he has taken the same care as if it had been his own, since a person may exhi- 
bit gross negligence in the care of his own goods ;* but he is bound to use 
such as every prudent man would exercise with respect to his own property. 
Nor is such a bailee justified in using for his own purposes property entrusted 
to him only for safe custody.t If therefore a party who engages gratuitously 
to take charge of a horse for another, were to ride it, and any injaory to the 
horse should ensue, he would be responsible ; although it would be otherwise 
if he were authorised by the owner to ride it, and the injury arose without 
any default or negligence on his part. ; 

With respect to bailees with reward, that is, persons who derive a benefit 
from their employment, such as the proprietors of public establishments for the 
sale of horses, livery and commission stable keepers, &c., the rule is, that 
although not insurers so as to be answerable for any loss or injury resulting 
from mere accident without positive negligence on their part, they are still 
bound to perform their full duty towards the property entrusted to them. And 
if it should appear in any case that there has been a want of such proper care, 
they will be hable.t Innkeepers however are deemed general insurers. 

It is obviously impossible to lay down any general rule applicable to all cases 
with regard to what will or will not constitute such a want of ordinary care as 
will reader any persou liable, since each individual case must of necessity be 
determined with reference to its particular facts; but a few examples will give 
a very good idea of every ordinary case. Thus it has been held that if a party 
take in cattle to graze, and leave the gates of the field open, he uses less than 
ordinary care, and if the cattle should stray and be lost or stolen, he must make 
good the loss.§ Again, if a horse sent for the purpose of sale be put into a 
stable, and the stable-door left unlocked by which means thieves are enabled to 
get in an steal the horse, the stable keeper will be liable—his negligence hav- 
ing occasioned the loss ; but if the stable-door should be properly secured, and 
robbers forcibly break the door and steal the horse, he will not be liable : so, 
if he were to put the horse in a stable that was ru‘nous, and the stable should 
fall in and kill the horse, the owner could recover ; but he would be excused, 
if the stable, being strong and substantial, should fall from a violent tempest or 
any other cause over which he has no control ;|| neither would he be responsi- 
ble if the stable were destroyed and the horse perished by an accidental fire. 
Again, if the horse were put into a stable with others and improperly secured, 
and he consequently got loose and either injured himself or others in the stable, 
the stable keeper would be liable for the injury sustained as being occasioned 
by his negligence. Or if he were to put a horse which he knew to be infected 
with any contagious disease into a stable with other horses and they thereby 
became infected, he would be liable. A party may also render himself liable 
for what might otherwise be deemed an accidental injury, if he take upon him- 
self to treat the animal as his own, and exercise any act cf ownership—after 
the injury has been sustained. As, for instance, if he were to administer me- 
dicine, or if, considering it past recovery, he were to destroy it. The latter 
course, if justifiable in any case, could only be so under extreme circumstan- 
ces, as when the animal was ia astate of great suffering, and it was quite evi- 
dent that it could not by any possibility recover, and there was no opportunity 
of consulting the owner on the subject; and even then the stable keeper is 
only safe in acting under the advice of some experienced veterinary surgeon, 
without attempting to interfere himself. If in either of these cases it should 
appear even doubtful whether he had exercised the soundest discretion, the 

doubt will weigh against him, and he will be held liable. 

Numberless cases might be cited in support of the principle here laid down 
—which amounts to this—that any person receiving remuneration from the 
owner of a horse lodged in his stables, thereby renders himself liable tu the 
chapter of accidents resulting from the violence of the animal committed to his 
charge, or the carelessness of his grooms. One piece of advice we earnestly 
press upon our readers as applicable 10 EVERY case—NEVER GO TO Law—lest 
in endeavoring to save your coat, you lose your waistcoat also. 

And now having laid down the law as it stands upon this subject we will 
endeavor to make the foregoing cases more clear in the form of a catechism. 

Case I —A. being at the end of a long run very far from home, requests his 
friend B., who lives near the spot, to give his horse a night’s lodging and a 
feed of corn, to which B. consents, as every gentleman would, and thereby be. 
comes A BAILEE WITHOUT REwaRD—(‘‘ Well I'm sure!” we in fancy hear 
some country reader exclaim—*‘ I'd no idea I was such a queer thing as that ;” 
but hark back!) The horse during the night dies from the effect of the run.— 
Ie B. liable? 

No. 

Case II.—But again—The horse does not die—but, in the morning, B.'s 
servant tukes him out to walking exercise,—for fear his limbs should get 
stiff ;—he slips in going out of the stable—falls—breaks his leg—and dies. Is 
B. liable ? 

Yes—for it is the act of his servant, who had no right to touch the horse 
without A.’s directions. 

Case If{.—Again—The horse casts himself in the night, and breaks his leg. 
B., being convinced of the impossibility of his recovery, and mercifully inclin- 
ed, shoots kim without any authority from A. Can A. recover? (the horse 
evidently cannot !) 

Yes—for B.'s mercy was illegal, and he thereby exercised an unwarranted 
act of ownership. 

We have put these cases to the extremes of death, but the same argu- 
ments will apply to partial injuries. —So much for BAILERS WITHOUT REWARD. 

We now come to those BAILEES WITH REWARD who receive your three and 
sixpence per night for ‘‘xeep,” which in many cases pays tithe to ostler and 
helper, whilst you wonder that your horse does not carry inches of fat upon 
his ribs, as well as eighteen stone of fat upon his back. 

Case IV.—(On record)—A. sends his horse to B.’s stables for sale by com- 
mission—B.’s groom takes the horse out occasionally to exercise. In of these 
excursions the horse slips and grazes his knee, which. A declares to be very 
prejudicial to his value —Can A. recover? 

No—proper caution having been used by the groom—since more injury would 
have resulted to the horse from remaining too long confined in the stable—and 
therefore B. exercised a proper discretion in exercising the horse. 

Case V.—(On record)—a horse in A.’s stables for the purpose of sale by 
commission—bites the horse in the next stall—from bites they get to blows— 
and kicks—and the aggressor gets a broken leg. A. hearing a noise comes 
down from his snuggery up aloft, and finding the horse with a broken leg— 
shoots him.—Can the owner recover ? 

Yes—since A. exercised an unwarranted act of ownership in shooting the 
horse. The law (God bless it!) knows no mercy—and jadges of facts, not 
feelings—for had A. let the horse die of his broken leg—the owner could not 
have recovered, unless he had specially forewarned A. that the horse was 
Vicious. 

Casz VI.—A. sends his horse to a repository for sale (or toa livery stable 
on livery), but for the better care and keeping of his nag—(such a beauty !)— 
he sends his groom also. The groom therefore takes charge of the animal, 
which in the night time, breaks loose and goes a roaming. In the course of 
his rambles he kicks a neighbor, who returns the compliment, and the end of 
the affair is, that A.’s horse is killed, andthe other seriously injured, Can A. 
recover! 

No.—The horse being under the charge of his own groom the stable keeper 
was thereby exonerated from all responsibility—and the owner is not only liable 
for his own losses, but also for the injuries sustained by the other horse which 
kicked hia to death—A most delightful consummation ! 

Case VII.—Swuppose the same case (VI.) varied inasmuch as relates to 
the groom—that 1s, suppose that A. had not sent any groom. Could A. 
recover ' 

Yes—unless the stable keeper could prove satisfactorily, and beyond the sha- 
dow of a doubt, that the horse was sufficiently secured, and that the accident 
arose from some cause which could not fairly have been foreseen. In fact, in 
such a case, the stable keeper could scarcely fight off his liability. 

Case VIII.—Suppose that—Aldridge’s, Dixon’s, or any other large reposi- 

* Doorman v. Jenkins, 2 Adolphus and Ellis Reports, 256. 

t Bac on’s Abridgment, Bailment, D. 

t Coggs v. Bernard, Lord Raymond's Re ports, 909. 


§ Broadwater v. Blot, Holt, 541. ! Bacon’s Abrigment. 





tory or livery stable were burned down, and al] the horses consumed. Could 
the owners recover? 

No—unless the fire could be proved to be intentional. If the Fire office 
paid the insurance, the owners certainly could not recover by law ;—If the 
Office did not pay—most probably the proprietor could not—Hiatus valde 
Defiendus ! 

Cast ]X.—Suppose that B.’s stable fell in,—as was the case with Dicken- 
son’s on Christmas Day, 1841,—and A.’s horse was killed. Could A. re- 
cover? 

Yes—if the fall were occasioned by any defect in the building—which 

can be only determined by the evidence of surveyors, builders, and other com- 
petent witnesses ;—but No, if it were the result of accident, such as the fall- 
Ing in of a public sewer, running under the building—a slipping of the clay 
foundation, or any other cause, which cduld not reasonably be foreseen, nor 
guarded against. 
Having thus run through the only cases which at present occur to our Edi- 
torial foresight, we can only add that any new “quandary” which may happen 
to any of our readers will be at any time readily elucidated by us as BAILEES 
WITHOUT REWARD. New Sporting Magazine fur Feb. 1843. 








A PUFF OF TOBACCO. 

Friend of the friendless, philanthrophic weed ! 

On rich and poor alike thy balm bestowing, 
In humble clay or richest hookah glowing, 

Blest be thy tillage, fruitful be thy seed, 
In happier day from all vile duty freed ! 

Light lie the turf upon the honored grave 
Of him who bore thee o’er the western wave ; 

Deathiess in fame, if this his only «eed ! 
Immortal Raleigh,—were potatoes not 

Could grateful Ireland e’er forget thy claim? 
Were all the proud historic deeds forgot 

That blend thy memory with Eliza's fame— 
Could England’s annals in oblivion rot, 

Tobacco would enshrine and consecrate thy name. 


Let eastern nightingales, as poets sing, 
‘Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” — 
Let Moore take up the imitative strain, 
And deck with Persian flowers his duleet string,— 
It sickens me to read of endless spring, 
And flowers that seem alike to oud and blow 
Beneath the summer’s sun and winter’s snow, 
Heaping their sweets on Zephyr’s weary wing: 
Doubiless such odors most delicious are 
To votaries of heaven-born poesy, 
But to my senses more congenial far 
(Howe’er degrading such confession be) 
The aroma mounting from a mild cigar ;— 
Choose worthless flowers who will—Havannah’s weed for me ! 


Let Dantzic boast her matchless eau de vie ; 
Let gin, Schiedam! immortalize thy name ; 
Rum and rum-shrub support Jamaica’s fame ; 
Grog—toddy—punch—whate’er the mixture be, 
Or naked dram, shail not be sung by me— 
I sing the praises of that glorious weed, 
Dear to mankind, whate’er his race or creed ; 
Condition, color, dwelling or degree ! 
From Zembla’s snows to parch’d Arabia’s sands, 
Loved by al! lips and common to all hands ! 
Hail! sole cosmopolite, Tobacco. bail ! 
Shag, !ong-cut, short-cut, pig-tail, quid or roll, 
Dark negro-head, or Oronoko pale, 


In every form congenial to the soul. Bengal Sporting Magazine. 





AN ARISTOCRATIC JEREMY DIDDLER. 


Tue Turt-Hunter. By Lord William Lennox. Three vols., post 8 vo. London: 
Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough-street. 





The noble author of this work is well known to our readers as one of the 
oldest and most popular of our contributors. It gives us great pleasure to be 
enabled to offer thus early a sketch of a novel from his pen. The title of the 
book sufficiently explains the character of it. In Lionel Crouch, the ‘ Tuft- 
Hunter,” we see the crouching hanger-on of the nobility. But his ambition, 
like pride, is doomed to have a fail. He marries the Countess Sandomir, the 
widow of a soi disant Polish prince, who turns out to have been a governess 
and the daughter of a French milliner; while the count is no less than a Ger- 
man adventurer, a perfect chevalier d'industrie, who ends his days in the gal- 
leys. The Hon. James Galloway, a sporting vaut-rien, is cleverly drawn. 
Tattersall’s yard can boast many such characters. In Sir Walter Callendar we 
have a sportsman of the old school, ‘‘ the good old English gentlemen,”’ all of 
the olden time. The characters of Agnes Callendar and Frank Vavasour, who, 
‘in sunshine and in rain,” love fervently and constahtly, are delicately deli- 
neated. Mark Hindley, the poacher and smuggler, and his partner in crime, 
Ned Buckland, the gipsy, give an interest to the work. Their escape from 
prison, and the capture of the latter at sea, are very happily told. The re- 
marks upon poaching, the paren: of crime, are forcible, and bear out the com- 
ments made by a judge from the bench upon a late occasion, * that the princi- 
pal crimes brought before him originated in poaching. 

‘The author also carries us into a variety of scenes: the country houses of the 
higher classes—ihe London salons of the aristocracy—the cave of the smug- 

ler—the haunt of the gypsy—Guildhall on the civic feast day—the condemned 
cell of the prisoner—Cowes, and the yacht squadron. These scenes are al! 
true to nature: they are drawo and filled up by the hand of an artist and the 
taste of a gentleman. The subjoined sketch of character we suspect is drawn 
_ life—at all events we could point out one or two that might have sat 
or it. 

The Hon. James Galloway, or, as he was most commonly called, “Jem” 
(and for an honorable to be called “ Jem” implies the currency of good fellow- 
ship,) was the second son of a noble earl. On his father’s death, he found him- 
seif the possessor of £10,000; and, fur some years, his elder brother was libe- 
ral enough to allow him £500 a year, as interest for the sum; but, on taking 
to himself a wife, the principal was paid to the younger children, and the hono-. 
rable James’s income was reduced to the sum of £350 per annum. 

Yet, despite of this, Galloway managed to struggle on by levying a tax 
from the world for his wit. He was an aris‘ocratic Jeremy Diddler ; one who 
scorned petty larcenies in the shapes of ‘‘ten-pences and half crowns,”’ and flew 
at the higher game of hundreds and five hundreds. He was considered one of 
the best whist players at the clubs, and one of the best book-makers at New- 
market. On entering life he had purchased a commission in a fashionable 
Hussar regiment, where the length of his spurs aad mustachios had rendered 
him the Lovelace of the feminine coterie in all those cities of the United King- 
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dom favored by government with the inestimable benefit of cavalry barracks. 
He had lately sold out, ard was now a gentleman at large. 

Galloway seldom or ever dined at his own expense, and was never known 
to pay for a coach, cab, turnpike, entrance to race stands, theatres, or other ex 
penses incidental to fashionable men. It always happened that ‘ Jem’ had 
changed his waistcoat, left his purse at home, or had nothing under a £30 note. 
Like the hero of a late fashionable ballad, it was impossible not to admit the 
truth of his ever-ready assurance— 


* You'll find no change in me.’ 


Robin Hood, or his Scotch prototype, ‘MacGregor,’ never levied greater 
contributions upon the public than did Galloway. One of his ingenious me- 
thods of ‘ raising the wind’ was to address a!! his friends in the shooting sea- 
son, asking them for the loan of £100, always adding a postcript, ‘ if game is 
plentiful, the smallest donation will be thankfully received.’ If the money was 
forthcoming, well and good ; if the money and game too, better and better ; 
and—if the worst came to the worst—if the former failed, the parties were sure 
to send the game, as a set-off against not sending the money. 

Thus Jem’s coffers were replenished, for he took advantage of that act 
which enables noblemen and gentlemen to be dealers in pheasauts, par:ridges, 
and hares, and sold his game unblushingly in the market. 

Some illnatured persons ventured to insinuate that Galloway ‘jobbed’ in 
minor ‘appointments,’ which the kindness of some of his father’s old friends 
placed at his disposal ; but of this we cannot spezk positively. 

Having quarrelled with his elder brother, who had twice, since his father’s 
death, paid his debts, he had but one resource left—he became an avowed for. 
tune-hunter, relying upon his good looks and insinvating manner for success in 
his matrimonial speculations. We ought to add that Jem Gelloway was the 
very Samuel Johnson of the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ expert at billiards, cunning at 
the odds, a first-rate shot, with a leaning towards the fancy, even under the 
disgrace in which it has lately fallen. He was, in the language of the turf, 
‘wide awake ;’ that isto say, he wes considered a person more likely to ‘do’ 
others than to be ‘done’ himself. He had always the best information ; and, 
when he stood heavy upon a horse, prudent men took the hint, and did not go 
against bim. 

Far be it from us to insinuate that the honorable turfite ever transgressed 


so nicely between right and wrong, that the distinction was too subtile for the 
common apprehensiors of the right thinking world, who were so far deluded es 
to infer, that the man who could accommodate a greenhorn or a friend with 
the odds against a horse, which he knew to be ‘ safe,’ was little better than a 
swindler. 

One of his notable achievements, which had come to the ears of the public, 
had somewhat dameged his — The circumstance was simply this : 
Galloway had two horses in the erby ; the one was first favorite at very small 
odds ; the other was so little esteemed, as not even to be mentioned in the 
betting ;—he was, nevertheless, a flyer, but this was only known to the trainer, 
and a ‘leg,’ one of Galloway’s most intimate allies. To carry on the decep- 
tion, the second favorite ran at a country meeting for a fifty pound plate, and, 
from particular orders given by the honorable James, was not even placed. The 
day before the Derby, consequently, Galloway got forty to one against his se- 
cond horse ; he took it ten times over in hundreds—as much as he dared to 
venture without attracting notice, and, through his agent, bet the odds to £2000 
against the favorite. 

With this heavy book, Galloway began to have some slight fear as to the 

result. It is true that the horses had been tried, but the hardness of the course 
might make a difference ; so, to make assurance doubly sure, he declared to 
win with the second favorite, and sacrificed the first, by ordering the jockey to 
make the most severe running with him. The event came off as the owner had 
anticipated, to the astonishment of all, and the dismay of those who were hit so 
hard by the result. . 
Heavy suspicion was raised against Galloway, and it required all his ef- 
frontery and fortitude to brazen it out. As usual upon such occasions, the 
world’s opinicn was divided. Some were charitable enough to exculpaje Gal- 
loway altogether; some suspected that the ‘legs’ were at the bottom of it; 
others threw the blame upon the trainer or jockey. 


Ly 





AN ANALYSIS OF BETTING AS IT IS. 








It is really astonishing to witness the extent to which betting is now carried 

by all classes, from the nobleman in his carriage and four, to the costermonger 
in his donkey-cart. It isnot for me to say whether this be detrimental to the 

true interests of racing, but I will fearlessly assert that the late influx of minor 
speculators has been the means of opening the door of chicanery much wider. 

We find men now betting the most preposterous odds against horses which 
they cannot know anything of; their excuse being that they must “ get round.’” 
Take for instance Mr. Bowes’s Baldersdale, a clever winner, and a very prom- 
ising colt, yet these “ book-makers”’ are firing their *‘ thousands to tens” against 
him: A still greater absurdity is that of those would-be-knowing-ones who 
fancy that they have hit upon ‘the horse’ from Scott’s or Day's stables at this 
period of the year, when they themselves know nothing about the matter. 
Look for instance at the Stockbridge stable in 1840, when Wardan was a crack 
favorite for the Derby, and it was in everybody's mouth that he was the rag ; 
at this time the Melody colt (Discord) was being ridden as a hack! As the 
time drew near it was discovered that the despised Melody could give Wardan 
‘lumps of weight,” consequently he took his place in the betting, and all the 
Wardan money went without a chance. The Lord of Holderness, one of 
Scott’s beauties, figured in a like manner in the betting on the Derby last year 

and put many a wiseacre “in the hole.” Most of my readers will remember 

what a prize Palinvrus was to turn out in the “great race” last year. This 

horse I take to have been a very profi'able animal to the bettors round—a more 
sorry devil I never beheld when he ran his maiden race at the Warwick Sep 

tember Meeting. 

Very few infatuations are more curious, or more expensive than that of the 
turf. In all other matters, whether of pleasure or busisess, there is something 
like distinction observed, but on the turf all ** order’’ seems to be set aside, and 
even an O'Connor or an Owen could not wish for a more general “ levelling” 
system. For my own part, I cannot conceive, how men of the most slender 
character, and notoriously known to he “‘ men of straw,’’ can have the assur- 
ance tocommence a large * book” on the Derby or St. Leger. I presume they 
act upon Sheridan's instructions, when asked which were the three greatest 
requisites to get through the world with, “ impudence, impudence, impuderce !"” 
I apprehend that Coronation and Attila drove a great many of the rotten sheep 
out of the market, but I fear that a few are still left in the fold, whose doings 
would not bear a strict investigation. It is somewhat singular that the Man- 
chester and Liverpool ‘ rings” are ina much more healthy state than the Lon- 
don one; indeed, few very few defaulters are to be met with in that district, 
notwithstanding the great fever for betting which pervades all classes in Lan- 
cashire. 

It is an axiom as old as the hills, “ that the field is always a good horse ;" it 
is never troubled with a “ cough,” and never ** breaks down”’ in its last gallop 
—ills to which a favorite is too frequently subject. Every one of the slightest 
experience on turf transactions knows right well that to bet round, that is to 
say, to bet against every horse that comes into the market, is the surest way of 
being on the * pleasant side” in the end. One of the old customs, that of 
backing a certain quantity of horses against the field, has, to a very considera- 
ble extent, died away, and the backing of ‘* lots” now seems to be all the rage. 
This latter mode of speculation is. certainly a good one. Take, for instance, 
Col. Peel's horses as they now figure in the betting, namely, Murat at 22 to 1 
against, St. Valentine at 66 to 1 against, and Canton at 80 to 1 against. At 
the moment I am writing, they lay 15 and 16 to 1 against the ‘lot,” which, if 
taken, is certainly the safest mode of investment. Scott’s numerous lot stands 
now at 6 to 1, while his best favorite, Napier, is at 40 to 1, with Cotherstone 
treading closely on his heels. Most of my readers will remember how Sleight- 
of-Hand came from 1000 to 8, to 3 to 1 for the Derby, 1839, much to the an- 
noyance and discomfiture of the backers of Scott’s winter favorites—who had 
no opportunity of hedging at any price! If you do any thing about Scott’s 
horses, back the “lot.” , 

A consderable number of horses are yearly “introduced” to the notice of 
the backers of horses, whose ‘‘ chances” of winning are known to a select few 
to be as remote as the ‘‘ North Pole.” A great deal of ingenuity (to use a mo- 
derate word) is resorted to in getting up the character of the animal thus “ in- 
troduced,”’ and after a few fictitious bets made by the party immediately inter- 
ested, the public take the bait, and the money got on in this way is divided 
equally amongst the party. A very important consideration is, to look to the 
character of the owner of the horse you mean to back, and to consider, from 
past circumstances, whether the animal is likely to change hands before the 
event comes off. The few remaining speculators of the old school say that the 
young ‘uns are going too fast forthem. This is partly correct ; but few of the 
young ‘uns cao honorably afford to bet the odds against horses like a Crockford, 
a Gully, or a Crutch Robinson. It is wise in a backer of a horse to take a few 
points less than the real odds, if it be with a known good man, in preference to 
having any thing to do with a stranger or a doubtful payer. I have always held 
that a tardy payer is nearly as bad as a Levanter, inasmuch as you are put off 
from time to time without any certainty of receiving, whilst you are expected 
to meet all your losses on the day, without taking your winnings into conside- 
ation. : 

: The immense number of Lotteries, or Sweepstakes, on all the great racing 
events, varying from £20 to £2,000, renders it imperative on the Editors of 
Sporting Works to do all in their power to put the unwary on their guard. [ 
saw Blue Bonnet sold in a £200 Lottery for a bottle of wine! I would strong- 
ly recommend subscribers to any of the Sweeps not to part with their tickets in 
a similar manner, for we all remember seeing Frederick, Spaniel, Dangerous, 
Phosphorus, aud Bloomsbury, extreme outsiders,—recorded as winners of the 

all races. 

oe : always most desirable to hedge a bet with the person of whom you have 
taken the long odds, because it prevents any unnecessary transfer of money, 
and, moreover, ensures safety. A friend of mine, in the winter of last year, 
took the odds about Attila to a “ pony,” at 12 to 1, for the Derby, and laid it 
of at 6 to 1: the speculator who betted the odds levanted, but my friend had 
to pay his six ‘* ponies” to one—this was indeed * hard cheese.’’ How true 
was tha* favorite saying of the late Mr. Stewart, “ that a bet is never a good 
bet until it is well hedged.” Uncte Topsy. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for February, 1843. 





DEATH OF TOM MERRITT. | P 

This scoundrel and desperado is ‘ last gone to the devil—his own place 
The particulars as we have heard them on good avthority, are as follows : 
Young McIntosh, a bold Cherokee youth had been strolling over the prairies, 
and out of personal curiosity went therefrom alone to the council on the Bras- 
sos, which the Texans held with the wild Indians, and seeing all he wished, 
was ou his homeward route, when near Edwerds’—a man who lives up on 
Little River, 150 miles from Fo:t Gibson—he met two men—who, with level- 
led rifles ordered him to dismount. Doing so, they robbed him of his mule, 
his powder, ball, provisions, and giving him his gun with the load therein, told 
him to march; saying he was no Indian if he could not support himself with 
one load. They then left him and went on ten miles and camped. McIntosh 
dogged them to the place, and ree found one of them at the fire, tle 
other had gone down the branch for the purpose of erp Surveying his 
ground, he got behind a log as a screen, and “slipping” softly up attained it 
without discovery. From thence he could see the man’s head, and the smoke 
curling above from his pipe. Drawing bead he fired, and the ball took effect 
in the robber’s head under the left ear, passing out at his right eye. Melo- 
tosh then ran up and examined the man’s gun which he found loaded—hesring 
him mutter be drew the man’s own knife from its sheath, and gave himtwo 








4 Dean v. Keate, 3 Campbell, 4. 


the strict line of honor and integrity in his dealings ; but he sometimes refined 


hearty thrusts, which soon put a period to his mutterings. Mclntoeh then got 
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his own powder and balls, reloaded his gun, took his mule, and the robber’s, his 
pocket book, in which he found a $100 counterfeit note—his knives, and started 
OR. 

When McIntosh came to Edwards’ he was asked whether he had met two 
men—and answering he had, Edwards remarked it was a wonder they had not 
maltreated or killed him. McIotosh replied he had killed one of them, and 
related how they treated him, and how he had revenged himself, &c., showing 
the things he had taken. Here Mc[ntosh first learned who were the robbers ; 
and that he had killed Tom Merritt, for the gun, and mule, and some leggins 
which Tom wore, Edwards had given to Merritt as exchange for ‘“* Mark An- 
thony”’—the fine horse they lately took from Throckmorton; and Edwards 
knowing the mule, gun and leggins, was enabled to identify the man whom 
McIntosh had thus so speedily killed. 

Edwards insinuated to the young Cherokee, in a way he did not like, that 
had he (McIntosh) killed one of his brothers, he would follow him to the devil 
but he would kill him. 

McIntosh left Edwards’ and proceeded on his way. After going some 15 
or 20 miles, in passing across a prairie, he looked back (as he had done fre- 
quently from suspicion) and perceived a man in rapid pursuit of him—supposed 
to be Jess Merritt. Some woods skirted the prairie to the right, into which 
Merritt turned, and going some way paused, dismounted, and started up a ra- 
vine with the intent of ** heading” McIntosh, which the latter ciscovering, he 
dismounted and endeavored to intercept Merriit’s horse, which was a fine black 
une: this changed Merritt’s course, and he started back, and when within 30 
yards of his horse, he fired, the ball passing close before McIutosh’s face , as 
Merritt was in the act of mounting, McIntosh, at the distance of two hundred 
yards, returned fire—and the horse bounding, and his rider being unable to gain 
his place for some yards—MclIntosh believes he wounded him—a consummation 
devoutly to be desired. McIntosh came home and surrendered himself to his 
Agent—hbefore whom these facts were deposed, giving up all the property he 
had taken from Merritt, as he said he had no wish for it. At Fort Gibson he 
learned there was a reward offered for the Merritts, and he returned immediate- 
ly to the place where he had killed Tom Merritt, and is now probably in that 
region in close pursuit of his brother villain. All good citizens pray for his 
success, for so villanous and desperate a man as Jess Merritt should receive all 
rigor and death. The action throughout showed great bravery and determina- 
tion in McIntosh, and he ought to be accounted a great ‘ brave.” 

Van Buren (Arks.) Intelligencer. 


————————————— SE 


Breeders’ and Farmers’ Me pariment. 
THE HORSE. 


To the Editors of the Tennessee State Agriculturist : 

Gentlemen—This subject, though often treated of in Sporting and Agricul 
tural papers, has not been treated in a manner to elucidate either the true 
history of the animal in England and America and true use and applica- 
tion. What kind of horses the Britons may have had at the time they were 
conquered by the Romans, it is impossible and perhaps not important to state. | 
At an early period an emigration of Flemiogs, brought with them some heavy | 
Flanders nags; these were heavy horses, adapted to slow draught, well calcu- | 
lated for the use of tneir owners, who were principally manufacturers, estab. | 
lished in villages, who used their horses in the transportation of heavy loads | 
about the interior. 

These foreigners came to England in the time of the Crusades, and the Eng- 
lish soon became aware that the heavy Flanders horses were illy adapted to 
the cavalry service, war being the trade of the upper classes, large importations 
were made from Andalusia in Spain, at that time considered the finest in Eu- 
rope; they had been introduced by the Moors from the coast of Barbary, and 
with the spirit and action of their Arab ancestry, united the size and strength 
of the native Spanish, which must have been good, although there is no record 
to show it. The Crusaders on returning from the Holy Land, not only brought 
with them many high bred Arab Horses, some received as presents, and many 
taken in battle ; these were used as Stallions, when their superiority was at 
once universally admitted, from the evident improvement of the stock of the 
country from ove Arabian cross. After the long civil wars in England, and 
the union of the Roses, brought peace to the land, the British nobles, who had 
been long breeding fine horses, introduced racing, as a sport, and test not only 
of the superiority of their horses, but also of their own horsemanship, for in 
those days every man was his own rider, and Jockey in the term we use it, 
made no partin our language. I omitted to state in the proper place, that in 
the conquest of William, of Normandy, mahy horses of that country were 
brought over to England ; all the Nobility, with many of their retainers, served 
as cavalry, but as war or hunting was at that day the only occupation of a 
gentleman, these men took little interest in the general improvement of the 
horses of the country, and I believe they produced but a limited, if any, change 
in the stock. 

During the reigns of Henry VIII., and his daughter Elizabeth, England made 
rapid advances in civilization and science, two orders of society correctly de 
fined, and the uses of the various breeds of horses so correctly fixed by public 
Opinion, as to have undergone but little change to this day. 

Thus we find the Arab or Eastern horse (for Turks and Barbs at that day 
all went under the appellation of Arabs) appropriated to the use of the Nobili- 
ty and Gentry, and kept exclusively for the saddle. Their beauty, speed and 
action gave them a high value among the rich in time of peace, for those 
splendid pageants often gotten up by the Nobility to gratify their own vanity 
or that of their Royal Mistress, or else valued for their speed and power of en- 
dvrance in the more exciting contests of the Chase. In war no K night would 
have trusted his life and fame on any but a horse that could boast an Eastern 
origin; he alone had the courage to face the dangers of the field, united to 
speed that enabled him to pursue with success or retreat with safety. 

This family of horses is still exclusively appropriated to the use of the No- 
bility and Gentry—the best as racers and hunters, and those not applicable to 
the turf or field are used as Park horses in the City, or attached to the splendid 
Drags, private and public, which are to be found only in England. 

The heavy Flemish draft horse is still bred as a distinct race in many parts 
of England, used in the cities for drawing heavy loads on short routes and on 
paved or M‘Adamized roads; for this purpose, from their immense weight, 
they are perhaps unrivalled, but from the same cause they are utterly worth- 
less in soft roads or for any active service. They are of little value for gene- 
ral use, being great consumers, slow action, and particularly liable to diseases 
vf the feet and legs if used on soft or muddy roads, but the amount they can 
draw ov solid roads or pavement is almost incredible to those that have not 
witnessed the fact. The writer, in company with a Planter from Georgia, had 
the curiosity to count the number of cotton bales on a cart drawn by two 
horses, from the Princes Dock at Liverpool, England, up a considerable rise 
towards the Exchange ; they had on the cart thirty (30) bales of heavy west- 
ern, I should think at least 400 lbs. each; it is true it was a full load for them, : 
but still they went up without a balk. The cart itself was heavier and larger 
than any waggon in the Vailey of the Mississippi and serve of itself a fair load 
for two common horses ; but in active farm work, horses of half their bulk 
would be decidedly more valuable. 

The common farm horses of England are much like those in the Northern 
States among the Dutch of the interior—streng, serviceable, with little if any 
appearance of blvod. 

In Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, they have a distinct national race of horses ; 
these are generally small, shaggy, ragged, strong ponies, not handsome but 
spirited useful hacks, with almost untiring perseverance ; and if not the ori- 
ginal unadulterated British horse, have remained so long without a cross, bred 
and raised on the same plan, they seemed to have assumed al! the character- 
istics of an original breed. 

I propose to examine in a future number the various breeds of horses as they 
now exist in England, their value and uses, and in the course of the year no- 
tice those of the United States. TRampPToN. 

Davidson Co., Feb. 1843. 


Domestication of the Buffalo. 

Our correspondent “J. B.,” of Van Buren, N. Y., in a note says :—‘* Now, 
I wish to inquire, whether there has been any attempt made to domesticate the 
Buffalo? and, if there has not, why will not our State Agricultural Society 
make the attempt? Surely, | think it worth trying. The Moose, too, may be 
worth domesticating ; and, while we are sending to England for Short Horns, 
Berkshires, and South Downs, would it not be well to try to use such as n- 
ture has putin our possession! I make this suggestion to you, in the hope 
that you will call the attention of your readers to this, as I consider it, impor- 
tant subject.” ; 

The herd of Buffalo, or Biscn, to which our correspondent alludes, as exhi- 
bited at the State Fair, were intended for England ; rather as objects of cu- 
riosity than utility. Acéording to Catesby, Pennant, and Richardson, attempts 
have been made to domesticate them, but without much success. Pennant says 
that ‘“‘calves have been caught, and brought up with common cattle, but 
though they seemed for a time to have lost their savage nature, and would 
breed with the common cattle, they were always impatient of restraint, unruly, 
and leading the tame animals into mischief.” [t appears scarcely possible that 
any good qualities could be gained by our domestic cattle from crossing with 
the Bison, unless their wool, or fur, could be retained, which is not probabie. 
We do not kaow whether any attempts have been made to domesticate the 
Moose, but the thing is doubtless possible. It should be remembered, however, 
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key. 
corn or meal than other poultry, and of course more profitable. 


heve become swollen by the summer's heat. 
rous shoots of the last year’s growth, and cut them in bunches and affix their 
proper labels. 
deep, and wide enough to admit of the scions freely. 
upon the bottom, and around the sides of the pit, to prevent the scions from 
coming in contact with the earth. 


ter of about one foot in thickness. 
vent the rains from entering the pit and injuring the scions. 
manner, I have never failed of having good success, when they were set at the 
right time. 
them do as well when set so early, owing to cold and chilly weather which 
frequently occurs, and checks supply of sap, and the scion dies for the want of 
nourishment. 
begin to blossom, as the sap is then in full and steady circulation. 
quantity of wax spread upon the top of the scion will prevent the moisture 
from escaping, and the union will take place more speedily. 


upon wild stocks! 
man who says, that “the wild stock is more hardy and better to graft upon 
than the cultivated kinds ;” and I think he is right, for 1 saw some very large 
and thrifty trees, which have borne good crops and have all the appearance of 
living toa ** good old age.”’ 


laid down for his instruction. 
joints ; long, blackish, and stiff horns ; broad and curied forehead, rough eers, 
black eyes and lips, white and distended nostrils, long and bowed neck, white 
dewlap, which should hang down to the knees, a broad chest, large haunches, 
a spacious belly, extended sides, broad loins, exact and even pace, round but- 
tocks, straight legs, not far asunder, and rather short than long, stiff knees, long 
and hairy tail, a short and thick head, red or brown color, and soft to the 
touch.” 


pean Agriculture, is every where hailed with great pleasure. 
lowing notice of it in the Delaware Republican :—* For the information and 
benefit of our many farmer friends and subscribers, we give in another column 
to-day, Mr. Colman’s prospectus of his proposed European Tour and Survey ; 
already there are many subscribers to this valuable work in this country, and 
the merits of the undertaking and the talents and qualifications of the author, 
are alone necessary to be made known to the agriculturists of Delaware, to en- 


The Cultivator. 


Wild Turkeys. en 
Messrs. Editors, —Ever since Gen. La Fayette was in this country, and ex- 


pressed a wish to obtain some wild turkeys to take with him to France, I have 


felt an interest in this kind of poultry. When I came to this State, in 1835, I 
made up my mind that I would endeavor to obtain and domesticate.some of 
them as soon as I could. Upon inquiry, I learned that occasionally a nest of 
eggs was found and put under hens to be hatched out, and the young ones killed 
in the following winter, under an apprehension that they would run off in the 
spring. In 1837 a nest of eight eggs was found, which I purchased. These | 
set under a hen, and all were hatched eut. A difficulty now occurred. The 
young turkeys paid no attention to the hen’s cluck—were disposed to wander 
about, and make the hen follow them instead of their following the hen. In 
this way, they were in danger of being lost, and some of them were lost, in 
consequence of going further from the house than the hen was disposed to fol- 
low. Of the eight, I succeeded in raising but one, though I believe none of 
them died a natural death. This one kept company with the hens, and roosted 
with them, till by repeated alarms from vermin, he forsook the hen house, and 
took the roof of a stable for a roosting place. This proved to be a cock, but it 
was not till he was more than eighteen months old that he began to strut and 
gobble. In a very windy time, he would leave his roosting place, and go into 
the hazle bushes which were near by to lodge. On one of these occasions he 
was killed, probably by a prairie wolf, as tLey were plenty in the neighborhood. 
This turkey was so thoroughly domesticated, that he would take corn out of 
my hand, and showed no more disposition to wander off than my hens. | 

Last yeara wild turkey’s nest was found in the neighborbood, and I obtained 
seven of the eggs and set them undera hes. Six of them hatched, and I made 
a yard ona grass plat for them, by setting up boards edgeways, in a square 
form, and one tier high, where I kept them confiued till they became attached 
to the hen, and then let them run at large. I took some pains to have them 
run in the garden to keep the vines clear from bugs, which they did effectually, 
without doing any damage to the vegetables. My place, as I keep no dogs for 
the protection of poultry, is beset with what our sucker folks call the wild var- 
mints, such as weasles, skunks, minks, racuons, aud prairie wolves, so that I 
succeeded in raising but three out of the six. These I valued very highly, and 
thought them out of danger, when a hunter came along, and seeing them a 
little distance from the house, shot two of them, so that my stock is reduced 
to one solitary hen. 

My own experiments in rearing wild turkeys go no further, but I know of 
the resuits of the experiments of persons of my acquaintance in this county, 
some of which I will give. A family in a smali grove had a pair of wild tur- 
keys; the hen, when a year old, laid a nest of eggs, but none of them hatched ; 
a season after this she raised a litter of young ones, which, after getting their 
growth, with the old ones in company, left the grove and never returned. Ano- 
ther family had a pair; the hep got accidentally killed when about a year old, 
and the gobbler kept company and roosted with the fowls. The next spring the 
owner procured two tame hen turkeys, and succeeded in raising twenty eight 
half bloods. A neighbor had awild gobbler domesticated, one year old, and 
two tame hen turkeys. That season not an egg hatched; the next season, 
from one of the hens, the other having died, he raised fourteen or fifteen half- 
bloods. The gobblers (unlike the tame in that respect,) it seems do not come 
to maturity till they are two years old. The half-blooded turkeys bear a 
greater resemblance to the wild turkey than they do to the tame, and will 
breed equally well. 

Although my attempts at rearing wild turkeys have been so unsuccessful, 
I am not discouraged, but intend to persevere in the effort a while longer; | 
believe that it will be some little object to raise the full and half-bloods here, 
but much more of an object to raise them in your neighborhood, for the city 
market. The reason why they would have a preference over the tame turkey 
s—lIst. That they are larger; one was killed about ten miles from me which 
weighed 24 younds; and I have heard of their being killed in Ohio, one at 
least, which weighed rising 30 pounds. 2d. They are more robust, will bear 
the rain and wet grass, and therefore more easily raised than the common tur- 
3d. Thev are hunters of flies, bugs, and other insects, and eat much less 


They are a more beautiful fowl than the tame turkey. ‘Their color being 


brown or snuff, with feathers having a lustre or brilliancy upon them, in some 
degree like the peacock. 
full blooded wild turkeys. 
should think them better worth $50 a piece, torun with a flock of tame hens, 
than some imported animals are worth the prices they have brought. 


There are at present, within five miles of me, five 
If the gobblers were in your part of the country, | 


S. 
Rockvale (Ill.), Jan. 28, 1843. 


Grafting Scions, &c. 
Messrs. Editors.—~As the season fur grafting is near at band, I will, with 


your consent, relate to vour readers my small experience in this business. 
Though much has been written upen this subject, there may be some useful 
hints given yet. 


I usually cut my scions sometime in the month of March, or before the buds 
Select the most thrifty and vigo 


Select also a dry piece of ground and dig a hole 2 or 3 feet 
Place pieces of boards 


Cover the hole with a goed sound board, 
hen draw the earth over the top in the form of a mound, so as to have the cen- 
Boards are thrown over the whole, to pre- 
Kept in this 


Many writers direct them to be set in April, but I never have had 


I think the best time for setting, isa short time before the trees 
A small 


Have any of your readers ever tried the experiment of grafting the cherry 
I purchased several trees of this description of a gentie- 


Yours, &c. 
Middlefield, Mass. Feb. 14, 1843. LawRENCE SmitTH. 
: Choosing Cattle. 
Messrs. Editors —It may not be amiss to give Mago’s directions for choos- 
ng cattle forthe plow. Our farmers will then see how much they have im- 


proved in their judgment on such cattle, within 2300 years : 


“ There are certain rules for the farmer to attend to, which Mago has thus 
The steer snould be young, strong, with large 


Wm. Parrkinee. 
New York, Jan., 1843. 


Mr. Colman’s European Agricnitural Tour. 


Weare glad to see that Mr. Colman’s proposed Tour and Survey of Euro. 
We find the fol- 


sure several hundred subscribers to this work. He will be in fact the first farmer 


ambassador and minister plenipotentiary to any European court, sent immediate- 


ly from the ranks of the people, and we predict the happiest result from his 
mission. In the first place, we shall have a most graphic portrait and history of 
foreign agriculture—their live stock, improvements, and roral buildings, and 
implements—then, we prophecy a correspondent good feeling reciprocated by 
his labors upon the agricultural products of the United States, and mark the 
prediction, before his tour is completed, the corn meal, the beef, the pork, the 
lard, the butter and cheese of this country, will be shipped to the English 


markets in place of the specie of our banks.” 











FOREIGN POLICE. 

Castle- Street Court of Request.—The Eighteenpenny Class.— Morgan vs. 
Smith.—The plaintiff, Ano Morgan, a small sharp-featured woman, summoned 
Mary Smith for 6s. 6d., arrears of schooling for her three children. 

The plaintiff spoke with a strong tisp. The defendant appeared to have & 
violent cold in the head. 


that little can be gained by domesticating animals that do not add to our exist- 
ing stock of food and clothing. Whether the Bison or the Moose belong to this 


class our readers must determine. 


‘ pay 


eens the debt is disputed, let the Court aear how you make it 
out. 
Mrs. Morgan—Pleath, thir, I keep a theminary for young ladieth, and Mi- 
theth Smith thent her three girlth for theveral weekths, and didn’t thend the 
thixpenthes regular, tho, you thee, I wath obliged to take out a thummons. 
Chairman —How much do you say you owe, Mrs. Smith? 
Mrs. Smith—Half-a-crowd. ‘ 
Mrs. Morgan—Thix and thixpence, I'll thwear. 
— Morgan—I odley owe half.a-crowd. I paid up the schoolid all but a 
burth. 
Commissioner—How do you make the amount so much ? 
Mrs. Morgan—-I tharge three priceth for thkolars in my theminary. I tharge 
thixpence a week aths far as two thyllableth—ninepenth includth thowing, 
thpelling, and plainwork ; and for eighteenpenth I finish their educathon in 
the firth thyle. 
Commissioner—Pray what do you teach your scholars for eighteenpence ' 
Mrs. Smith—Dobody dows. 
Mrs. Morgan—You wanted your eldeth daughter to learn the thuperior 
brantheth, and tho of courth [ put her in che eighteenpenny clath. [told you 
of it at the time, and you thaid you'd thee me paid. 

Mrs. Smith—Bisses Borgan, you dever damed ady thig of the kide to be. 
I agreed \o pay sixpeds a week, and do bore. 

Chairman—Well, we will halve the difference, and say 4s. 6d. How will yeu 
pay that sum ? 

Mrs Smith—By husband’s a very poor mad, and Bisses Borgan dose it. 

Mrs. Morgan—No, he ithent, Mitheth Thmith. Your huthband’s got two 
good tradth. 
Chairman—How does he get his living ! 
Mrs. Sm'th—He sells buffins in subber, and buskles in widter. 
Chairman—Pay sixpence a week. Call the next case. 


Middlesex Court of Requests.—A Mountain Pecker.—A “ Jemmy Liuks”- 
looking worthy, hight Jeremiah Brown, attired in the last new Smithfield fash- 
ion of a flannel jacket and red nightcap, summoned « long, hungty-looking 
biped for the sum of 5s. 4d. 

Commissioner: What's the bill for, sir! 

Plainuff: All for “‘ mountain peckers,” sir. [Laughter.] 

Commissioner: And pray, sir, what is a ** mountain pecker?” 

Plaintifi: Vy, how green you is? Doesn’t you know what a “‘ mountain 
pecker is? [ Laughter. ] 

‘“ Answer my question, sir,” said the Commissioner, ‘‘or I shall at once 
dismiss the claim.” 

‘** Vy, everybody knows,” replied Jeremiah Brown, very doggedly, ‘‘ a moun- 
tain pecker is—lor bless me— 

Commissioner (angrily): What, sir? 

“Vy, a sheep’s head, to be sure—after the many ’ears you sot on that ere 
bench you ort to have know’d it.” [Roars of laughter. ] 

Commissioner: What! five shillings and fourpence, and ali for sheep's 
heads 2 

Plaintiff : Yes, my lord, all reg’ler *‘ mountain peckers” [laughter] and the 
werry fat on ’em was worth the money. Since the Vigs is been out of hoffice 
it’s astonishing vot a price ‘‘ mountain peckers” fetches. (Laughter. } 

Commissioner (laughing): Well, defendant, what have you to say regarding 
these mountain peckers? 

Defendant: Say? vy this: 
touch it. 

After a considerable inquiry on one side, and a vast quantity of slang upon 
the other, the defendant was ordered to pay the amount claimed. 

Plaintiff: Thank-ee, my krd, thank-ee; now I don’t mind putting you up 
to summit [Laughter]. Venever you goes to buy a ‘* mountain pecker,” look 
right in its face—try the teeth on it—and then, if so be you finds a holler tooth 
or two, you— 

‘* Perfectly obliged to you,” said the laughing Commissioner; and the dealer 
in ‘‘ mountain peckers” quitted the court. 


the last pecker as I had nobody could’nt 


Importation of Foreign Catile.—At the City Court of Requests, London, a 
Smithfield drover, well known as Leary Jemmy, was summoned for 18s., da- 
mage inflicted on Mr. James Hopkins, of Whitecross street, a dealer in Staf- 
fordshire ware. 

Commissioner: How was the damage inflicted ? 

Defendant: Ah, sir, that’s it. Sir Robert Peel little knows what he’s a 
bin a doing on [laughter]. Wot with the new Tariff and the Hincome Tax, 
may I be bless’d if there’s sich a thing as gettin’ o’ nothing now. [Laugh- 
ter]. 

Commissioner: Why, man, what has Sir R. Peel to do with your cattle 
driving ? 

Defendant : That’s jest it, and I puts it to your feelings es a man, aint he 
let in a Jot of furrin cattle? 

Commissioner: Well, sir, and what then? 

“Vy, everything,” replied the defendant, evidently pitying the apparent 
ignorance of the learned commissioner. ‘’Spose you ad to drive a score or 
two of furrin cattle. [Roars of laughter.] You may laugh (continued the 
defendant) but I can tell you you’d find out as how they knows nothing about 
our drivin on ’em; and this ear bull in particular vos more stupider than any 
furrin animal as ever got over here.” [Continued laughter). ; 

Commissioner : Do you mean to say that it is more difficult to drive import- 
ed cattle than native? 

Defendant: Oney you try it. |Laughter.] Vy, how can it be expected 
they knows wot we ses to ’em? [Laughter]. Then, agin, how shed they 
know anythink about Smiffield, and our ways of drivin? {Laughter.) De. 
pend on it, sir, these ear furrin cattle aint no manner of use, except to try a 
new stick on—and it’s my opinion— 

Commissioner: It appears that you were driving the animal, and you must 
pay the damege. 

“Nota bit on it. 
of his iz 

Commissioner (hastily) : Sir, the damage has been sworn to, and you must 


S’pose now, the Duke of Cumberland was to ser'd some 


“ Werry well,” replied the rough-hewn defendant ; “ and the next farriner 
as I has to drive, maybe I don’t give it him; that’sall. I only wish Sir Ro- 
bert Peel had the drivin on ’em. 


Handwriting. —A good deal of amusement was occasioned the other day in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, by the circumstance of the authenticity of Mr. 
Justice Patteson’s initials being called in question. Some doubt appeared to 
have arisen in the mind of some person as to whether the initials in an affida- 
vit were genuine ; an appeal was made to the clerk of the learned Judge, and 
he pronounced them to be a forgery, and was so convinced of the fact that he 
actually made an affidavit, swearing, to the best of his belief, that the initials 
were not written by his Lordship. Every one, therefore, of course supposed 
that afi gery had been committed, and proceedings of a very serious nature 
were i) consequence adopted. The case came before the court, and at length 
the original document, containing the initials, was handed up to the Judge 
himself. Now, every person at all acquainted with this court knows the high 
honesty, the kindly feeling, and the extreme good nature of Mr. Justice Patte. 
son. No man can stand higher, or be more respected than he is. Ofcourse, 
at this moment, all eyes were turned towards him. His Lordship first looked 
over all the sheets of paper; he ther iurned them over, and examined them 
more minutely. 

The Judge: I see there are my initials signed several times. 

Mr. Platt: Will your Lordship have the goodness to look at the third 

e? 

The Judge: Yes, { see my initials are there. a 

Mr. Platt: But, my Lord, we say these are not in your Lordship’s hand- 
writing. 

The learned judge now looked with greater care, shook his head, smiled — 
looked at his learned brethrnn, fixed his eyes again on the faper, looked up 
and smiled again. The bar and the persons in court had kept pace with his 
Lordship ; they at first smiled, the smile increased to a titter, and the titter 
to a roar, which roused the learned judge, and he gazed upon the court. 

Lord Denmaa— Well, is it your hand-writing oF not? 

Mr. Justice Patteson (smiling, looking serious, and shaking his head) : Why, 
Ican’t say it is not. I should think it was my writing; but one sometimes 
signs one’s initials in a hurry (looking again)—I think it is (at length). 
My initials, I see, are written half a dozen times, and no two of them are 
alike. 

But does not this oecesion some serious thoughts? Supposing the learned 
Judge had not been here to give lis testimony, an innocent man might have 
been convicted of a forgery, and that upon what would have been called the 
clearest evidence—namely, on that of the clerk, who, it would have been said, 
“must know the learned Judge’s writing.” The writer of this article has 
often shuddered when he has heard Judges press parties to say what was 
their belief in handwriting. The truth is, that all belief as to handwriting is 
a perfect fallacy. The ifference in the pen—in the ink, in the paper, in the 
haste—will render handwriting as unlike as possible. Let all parties take 


warning by this case cited. Sie Mn 
The Judge’s clerk says, to the best of his belief, it is not the pores 
tof hia 


of the Judge. The Judge, from the bench, declares that, to the 





belief, it is his hand-writing ! 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


BaLtimorg, Md. - - Kendall Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 16th May. 
Kroxvit_e, Tenn. Sweepstakes, ect., Wednesday, 26th April. 

Fort Jesup, La. - Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 13th March. , 
LovisviL_E, Ky.- - Oakland Course, Spring Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 12th April. 
MosILE, Ala - - - - Bascombe Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Monday, 27th Feb. 
NasHVILLE, Tenn Jockey (lub Spring Meeting, 31 Monday, 15th May. 

New Or.Eans, La. Metairie Course, J. C. Spring Meeting. 24 Monday, 13tn March. 

“ “ * Louisiana Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Monday, 27th March. 
New York City - Union Course, L. I., J. C. Spring Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 30th May. 
PHILADELPHIA and CaMpDEN. J. C. S. M., Camden Course, N. J., 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
Rep Baines, Tenn. Spring Sweepstakes, Ist Wednesday, 3d May. 

““ “© Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 24 Wednesday, 11th Oct. 

SavannaH, Ga. - - Oglethorpe Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th March. 
Toronto, U. C. - - Turf Club Spring Meeting, St. Leger Course, in June. 

















THE LATE SIR ASTLEY COOPER. 

Among Sir A. C.’s amusements was farming, which, like other gentlemen 
farmers, he carried on no: much to his profit. One attempt, however, was more 
felicitous,—it relates to a mode of feeding off his herbage when lean stock was 
too dear to be profitable :— : 

‘‘ When he next went to Gadesbridge, after resolving on his method of 
proceeding, he desired Michel his old coachman, to drive him down in the cur- 
ricle, a task which he had latterly permitted an under servant to perform. Sir 
Astley’s object in this arrangement was to acquaint Michel with his new plan, 
and to consult with him upon the best means of putting it into execution. 
During the journey, he asked him if there were not many horses sold at 
Smithfield, and upon being answered in the affirmative, he inquired of him 
what kind of horses they were. Michel informed him, that they were almost 
all cripples, some fit for little else than the knacker, others bought for chance 
of their becoming sound, a third class purchased by such people as did not 
care for permanent lameness if they would but draw. My uncle then let Michel 
into his scheme, and desired him from that time, until futher orders, to go 
every market morning into Smithfield, and purchase all the young horses ex- 
posed for sale which he thought might possibly be convertible into carriage 
or saddle-horses, should they recover from their defects. He was never to give 
more than seven pounds for each, but five pounds was to be the average price. 
Michel did as he was desired, and the horses purchased were taken down in a 
string of three or four at atime. Jn this manner, I have known thirty or 
forty horses collected at Gadesbridge, and thus Sir Astley procured stock to 
eat off his superfluous herbage. In the winter these horses were put into the 
straw-yard, and his waste straw thus converted into manure, thereby saving 
many hundred pounds in the purchase of this necessary commodity for farming. 
I believe, however, the greatest source of pleasure derived by my uncle from 
this new plan, was the occupation it afforded him, by treating these horses as 
patients, and curing them of their various complaints. On a stated morning 
every week, the blacksmith came up from the village, and the horses were in 
successive order caught, haltered, and brought to my uncle for inspection. He 
then examined into the causes of the particular defect of each animal, and 
generally ascertained that there was disease of the foot. The blacksmith took 
off the shoe, pared out the hoof, and then Sir Astley made a careful examina- 
tion of the part. Having discovered the cause of the lameness, he proceeded 
to perform whatever seemed to him necessary for the cure. I used sometimes 
to dispute with him in which leg a horse was lame, but I believe we were of- 
ten both right ; for there were but few of his horses when they came to him which 
had not their fore-legs faulty. Some of them which were past cure, he would sub- 
mit to experiments connected with the professional investigations which might 
at the time be occupying his attention, and transfusion, tying arteries, experi- 
ments on the nerves, were not uncommon sequels to these morning exploits. 
Such was not the fate of a very large proportion of these animals ; foras they 
were all young, many being only three, and none more than five years old, the 
improvement produced in a short time by good feeding, rest, and medical at- 
tendance, such as few horses before or since have enjoyed, appeared truly won- 
derful. Horses which were at first with difficulty driven to pasture because 
of their halt, were now with as much difficulty restrained from running away. 
Even one fortnight at Gadesbridge would frequently produce such an alteration 
in some of them, that it required no unskilful eye in the former owner himself 
to recognise the animal which he had sold but a few weeks before. I have 
paid fifty guineas for one of the animals, and made a good bargain, too ; and 
I have known my uncle’s carriage for years drawn by a pair of horses which to- 
gether only cost him twelve pounds ten shillings.” 





Sl 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND NAPOLEON. 


In the recent Memoirs of Frederick the Great, and His Court and Times, 
edited by the poet Campbell, there are many anecdotes illustrative of the in- 
fluence Frederick possessed over his soldiers, and showing how well, like Na- 
poleon, he understood the art of availing himself of the passions of those he 
commanded. It has been well observed by a contemporary, that it is curious 
to reflect how closely the exercise of this sort of persona! influence is allied to 
charlatanism, and yet how essentially it differs from its results. ‘There is no 
power exerted by a General more mighty in the hands of a genius, nor more con- 
temptible and ridiculous, when attempted by imitative mediocrity. Afver the 
repulse at Hochkirk we read :— 

“Though deeply moved after the battle by the sight of his thinned regi- 
ments, he manifested the utmost serenity and composure. ‘My dear Golz,’ 
said he to the General ot that name, ‘ we were wakened rather roughly ; but 
I will repay those gentry in broad day for their incivility.’ As the remnant of 
a regiment which had suffered most severely was passing, with the gunners at 
its head, he called out to them, ‘Gunners, what have you done with your can- 
non.’ ‘The devil fetched them in the night,’ replied one of them. ‘ Then 
we will take them from him by day, won’t we, Grenadiers ?’ rejoined the mon- 
arch with a smile. ‘ Ay that we will, answered a Grenadier, ‘ and with interest 
too.’ ‘I'll be sure to be along with you,’ said the king. The only order issued 
on giving the parol was this : ‘ The regiments will be supplied with fresh pow- 
der. The men must pass the night in their clothes.” 

Again, after the battle of Leignitz, the anecdote of the restoration to the 
royal favour of the regiment of Anhault, which had been disgraced by Fred- 
erick ona former occasion, shows the master policy of the King. 

‘‘ The army was ordered to form a line on the field of battle ; and,the king 
riding along it from left to right, stopped before the regiment of Bernburg, 
which was at the head of the right wing. ‘My lads,’ said he, in the kindest 
tone, ‘I thank you. You have behaved bravely, very bravely. You shall 
have everything again—everything.’ The flugleman of the life company, a 
hoary veteran, named Fauser, stepping of his own accord out of the ranks, went 
up to the king ; ‘I thank your majesty,’ said he, ‘ in the name, of my comrades 
for having done us justice. Is not your Majesty again our gracious king?’ 
Frederick, pleased with the manliness and warmth of this address, patted the 
brave spokesman on the shoulder, and replied, ‘ All is forgotten and forgiven, 
but your services this day I shall never forget.’ He then dismounted, and 
said to the Commander of the regiment, ‘ Let this old man be made Serjeant.’ 
By this time several of the privateshaving collected round the king, began to 
exculpate themselves for their behaviour at Dresden. The king replied and 
the men argued and demonstrated with such familiarity and strength of lungs, 
that the Commander, fearful lest the king might be angry, would have driven 
them back. ‘No, no: Jet them alone, said he, with a good-natured smile, 
and put an end to the dispute by repeating that they were brave fellows, and 
had that day nobly upheld the glory of Prussia. Fauser was living in 1789 as 
messenger to the deputation of the Chamber of Halle, where the regiment of 
Old Anhault was in garrison.” 

One more anecdote must complete the extracts. After the battle of Tor- 

au :— 

“* Frederick rode from the left wing along the right. Oncoming to the re- 
giment of the guard, he dismounted, and stopped before a blazing watch-fire, 
around which several Grenadiers were sitting. He spoke affably to them, and 
they approached nearer and nearer to the king, and began to talk about the 
battle. Atlast, one of them, named Rebiak, to whom he had often given 
money, had the holdness te ask him where he had been during the fight, adding 
that he used always to be at their head and to lead them into the fire, but this 
time they had seen nothing of him. With the utmost condescension, Freder- 
ick told the Grenadier that he had been with the left wing, and therefore could 
not head his regiment. Amidst this conversation, he unbuttoned his coat, as 
if too warm, and the Grenadiers observed #bal! drop to the ground, while the 
holes in his cloak and uniform attested the danger to which he had been ex- 
posed. Rebiak eagerly picked up the ball, which passed from hand to hand, 
exciting the warmest admiration and enthusiasm. ‘ Indeed, thou art still our 
old Fritz !’ cried the Grenadiers as with one accord. ‘Thou sharest every 
danger with us. Cheerfully will we die for thee! Long live the king !’ In 
speaking of this ball in later years, the king would jécosely observe, ‘ It durst 
not come any nearer.’ It is still preserved in the museum in Berlin.” 








Mountjoy and the Amateur's Walking Match.—The six miles walking 
match for 101. aside, between Mountjoy, of pedestrian notoriety, and an 
amateur named Huil, came off on Tuesday over a mile of the turnpike-road at 
Acton Bottom. It isno doubt fresh in the memory of our readers that a 
short time since we inserted a paragraph to the effect that in a match between 
two medical students, the winner walked the distance of six miles in the 
uaprecedented time of 50 miutes! We, as well as others, were extremely 
sceptical as to the fairness of the walking ; but our doubts were ir some 


measure removed by the positive assurance of several gentlemen, and of some 


well known pedestrians who witnessed the match, that not a false step was 





made throughout by the victorious party. The announcement, however, of 
such a feat created, as might have been expected, no slight sensation among 
the admirers of this kind of sport, and it was with much gratification they hear 
that “* the amateur under 20 years of age,” who was backed against Mountjoy 
to walk on Tuesday was no other than the amateur, who was said to have com- 
pleted the six miles in the time above stated. An immense number of the 
friends of both parties, and others, consequently assembled at the Cats Inn, 
long previous to the start, all anxiousiy waiting the appearance of the “* pheno 
menon,” who had excited so much interest in the sporting circles. The day 
was extremely cold. Mr, Hull, who is a fine made young man, about 5it 8 in. 
high, and with the uprightness of a Fuller, sported a white handkerchief with 
small dark spots, round his cranum ; and Montjoy a blue cap. The former ap- 
peared full of confidence, well upto the mark in condition, and anxious to get 
to work. Mountjoy informed us that he never felt better in his life, but having 
to collect his money from various parties for the matches he has on hand, he 
could not find sufficient time to go into very active training, and he certainly 
looked rather too fleshy. On the signal being given they bolted off at a speed 
which seemed to take the spectators by surprise. We have seen fast walkers 
go away from the scratch at a rate which caused others to pick up the ten toes 
pretty quickly to keep pace with them, but the swiftness of the start on this 
occasion astonished us ; in fact it may safely be averred that nothing ever 
came up to the shot-like go off effected on this occasion. The umpires, &c., 
were evidently unprepared for it, and some little time elapsed before they 
could make their way through the dense crowd that rushed in between them 
and the men immediately aftes the start, so as to catch a proper view of their 
doings. We were in a similar predicament ; all we could see was their heads 
and shoulders flitting away from us as if both had started off witha run. Mr. 
Hall had the lead, Mountjoy seemed determined at any rate, to keep near him, 
and they completed the first mile in seven minutes thirtecn seconds! the 
Amateur being about a yard in advance at that time. Thus they continued 
at nearly the same tremendous pace on their return, accomplishing the two 
miles in fifteen minutes twenty seconds. In the third mile Mountjoy was several 
times called upon to turn, his running to keep up to his opponent being per- 
ceptible to all who followed at his side or in his wake; but he refused to 
comply with the mandate of the referee, who, being tired out, declared him to 
have lost the race, and of course, declined following him any longer, the horse’s 


head being steered towards head quarters. An accident occurred in this mile,’ 


which also prevented the umpire and referee, selected to look after Mr Hull/ 
continuing their duties ; their four-wheeled carriage coming in contact with 3 
cart passing at the time, and with such violence that all were thrown out. 
The amateur’s umpire pitched upen his proboscis, which was greatly damaged? 
The countless number of vehicles, horsemen, and spectators along the mile 
of road, combined with the blackguard conduct of numerous ‘“ roughs,’’ who 
cheered on Mountjoy, rendered the scene an indescribable one, and dangerous 
to encounter. A horse in one of the many carts that passed over the mile of 
ground during the match, was run against, knocked down, and the poor anima! 
died shortly after. A friend of the amateur’s was likewise felled to the ground 
by some person foi merely telling Mountjoy that he had gone short of the mile. 
The men, however, kept on, notwithstandirg the excitement that prevailed, 
and the four miles were completed by Mr. Hull in exactly thirty-two minutes, 
Mountjoy by occasionally running, being close in hisrear, At this period some 
friend of the amateur, who imagined that the whole distance had been per- 
formed, called to him to jump into his vehicle, and he turned back to do so, 
but was quickly made acquainted with his error, and he proceeded after Mount- 
joy, who had by this mistake obtained a lead of some 20 or 30 yards. Mr. Hull 
shortly overLauled his man, and they continued almost neck and neck nearly 
the whole of the remaining two miles, but when within about 50 yards of the 
goal, the amateur headed his man and ultimately finished about three yards in 
advence, doing the six miles in five seconds under forty nine minutes!! It 
will be seen that although the match was at an end, Movntjoy baving refused 
to obey the orders of the referee, the amateur seemed determined to beat him 
in the distance, which he succeeded in doing to the great gratification of his 
friends. Mr. Hull's friends assert that he can walk fair heel and toe seven 
miles in the hour, and it is the opinion of some of the best pedestrians of the 
day that he can do so, and they consider him not only the fastest but one of the 
fairest walkers ever witnessed. 





A COUNTRY WALK. 

Some of the surrounding scenery was indeed really beautiful, especially that 
which stretched southward from the village, and skirted the banks of the river. 
This was the old man’s favourite walk, nor can there be found in the wide do- 
main of England a spot embodying so much of the wild and picturesque, amid 
scenery which here and there may be called purely pastoral. Beyond the vil- 
lage, and beside the very edge of the commen highway, rose a row of goodly 
and ancient elms, revealing on the one hand farm-houses, cottages, and or- 
chards, and sunny fields, that came sloping down to the roadside, rich in corn 
and clover, and every variety of bladed grass. Here sheep bleated and moved 
s'owly over the rich greenery of the fields, shaking their jingling bells as they 
fed on the flowery herbage, and cropped from the little hillocks the sweet and 
savoury thyme. There lowed the well-fed oxen, as they grazed knee-deep in 
luxuriant pastures, or chewing the cud, rested with their brown and glossy hides 
half buried in the tall and varied flowers of summer. Further on the grey old 
wagon went, rumbling over the glebe, and the crack of the driver's whip min- 
gling with the heavy creaking of the wheels, gave life and sound to the scene. 
Then came human figures that dotted the landscape,—women stooping and at 
work in the fields, weeding or planting, in costumes of all colours,—russet, red 
and blue, and grey : and men moving to and fro, like forms seen in a dream, 
now hidden by trees and hedges, then again bursting upon the view, silent as 
shadows, yet breaking the still blue of heaven and the sleeping sunshine of 
the earth, with all the imagery and beauty and colour of real country life. 
On the other hand rolled the dreamy river, broad and bright beneath its fringe 
of silvery willows, which ever as the breeze blew upturned the white lining of 
their leaves to the light, and threw a deep shadow over the crisped ripples 
which came rolling out of the path of the sunshine, then slept murmuring at 
their feet. Far across the river rose the ruins of a grey old castle, its tall tur- 
rets half buried in ivy, while on its ridgy battlements, where once the warden 
and archer passed, their armour flashing back the blaze of sunshine, the wild 
and fragrant wallflower now waved. Then dim and distant, rose the tapering 
spire from a neighbouring market town, overlooking the tall chimneys which 
pointed out its stifling ¢nanufactories, while over all stretched a cloudy curtain 
of smoke, dim, silvery, and mist like, yet all in keeping with the scene. But 
it was at the extremity of the meadows beyond the village where the grand 
features of the landscape lay. Here rose a wood, bold, abrupt, and steep, its 
long shaggy side fronting the river, while its dark tree-tops towering aloft were 
seen for miles above the surrounding country. A green shadowy road cleft 
through the wooded eminence, rising like the brow of a stupendous arch, ba- 
lustraded and overhung with an awning of enormous trees, which kept cool 
the grassy pathway, even in the burning noon of summer. Below the hill, 
and by the very edge of the river, ran a narrow foot-path, over which drooped 
the bough of many a goodly and graceful tree, in some places hanging so low 
that the branches touched the water. Along this embowered and shady walk 
the worthy old clergy man loved to saunter away the idle hour, or on an evening 
watch the sun as it set over the rich pastoral landscape. 





GOLD MINES IN SIBERIA. 


Before the year 1829 no gold was found in this part of Siberia, and, in fact, 
very little tothe east of the Ural. In that year, a merchant at Tomsk, of the 
name of Popof, who was already possessed of a very considerable fortune, 
heard accidentally that a deserter, concealed in the woods, a hundred and fifty 
versts east of the town, had found gold in the sands. He was an old man, 
and had a daughter, through whose means Popof discovered the place where 
her father had been digging, and immediately got a grant of the district. At 
first he was not very successful, the produce being only about half a zolotnik 
to a hundred puds of sand washed. He then changed the theatre of his spe- 
culations, and removed his establishment to the northward, sixteen hundred 
versts north of Tobolsk, and north-west of Berézof. Here he found gold, but 
not in great quantities ; and as the soil there 1s constantly frozen, the expense 
was very great ; and all the necessaries of life extremely dear, no houses, and 
few workmen to be obtained. After having spent in all sixty-three thousand 
roubles, he returned to his former field of operations, and at the time of his 
death, in 1832, had succeeded in amassing four or five puds of gold annually. 
But before he did this, he had searched in three hundred different spots in the 
neighbourhood of Tomsk. A short time previous to his death, he is said to 
have lent to Mr. Astachéf, of whom we have spoken, furty thousand roubles 
to begin his researches with. About the same period, came:a rich merchant 
from Ekaterinburg, of the name of Riazanof, with a capital of two hundred 
thousand roubles to embark in the same speculation, and spent the whole of it 
without finding any gold. At last he fell in with a rich vein near the small 
river Kundustnik, of which Mr. Astachéf gained intelligence, and made his 
application for the ground, so as to deprive the other of his lawful property, 
after so much time and money had been thrown away, before he was lucky 
enough to hit upon the treasure. A lawsuit on the subject was the conse- 
quence ; but Riazanof finding that his rival had too much protection, and that 
he should probably lose his action, saw there was nothing for it but coming to 
a compromise with him. The iittle river near which they had commenced 
operations, is about a hundred versts in length, and they agreed to divide it. 

e speculation turned out well, the produce being a zolotnik to the hundred 
pud, or double what Popof had found. After this they formed a company, to- 





gether with several of the first personages at Petersburg, as it is said the ma- 
nagement, of course, — with the former, and the latter being what we call 
sleeping partners, except that their capital and influence, if required, made 
them very desirable associates. The Panseer is reported to have heard of 
this confederation, and to have hinted to some of the parties that it was con- 
trary to law for them to be concerned in such an enterprise, and in conse- 
quence, they sold their shares to Mr. Astaschéf, who is now a millionaire.— 
Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia. 








When windmills were first erected, the mob assembled and pulled them 
down. So it was with steam-machinery—at Nottingham especially ; nay, with 
the most obvious improvements. Among others, that of building Battersea or 
Putney-bridge (we forget which), when a certain Sir Something Thompson (we 
think that was his name) opposed the Bill for its erection, because he thought 
the skirts of London would be too large for the body !—and again that it would 
impede the tide of London-bridge! The same thing happened with gas, 
with dispensaries, with wood pavements. and what not !—Medical Times. 

Little progress has yet been made in the art of turning human creatures to 
the best account. Every man has his place, in which, if he can be fixed, 
the most fastidious judge cannot look upon him with disdain. Every human 
creature, idiots and extraordinary cases excepted, is endowed with talents, 
which, if rightly directed, would show him to be apt, adroit, and intelligent, 
and acute in the walk for which his organisation especially fitted him.—God- 
win. 

A Hint to Etymologists.—After the troops had all taken up cantonments in 
the city (Ningpo), the Chinese, as they returned, opened shops in the midst of 
their quarters ; and finding that the soldiers had plenty of money, used every 
inducement to get their custom. The “tolah” and “ loopee ” becoming 
most familiar terms, a lingua franca rapidly sprung up, composed of words and 
sounds from the European, Asiatic, and Chinese languages. Nor was it con- 
fined to these in particular, for the imitation of the lowing of cattle, and crack- 
ling of poultry were introduced ; the repetition of the words “ crackle, 
crackle,” being the first method of making known the want of cocks and hens, 
they were henceforth called “kak ;” while ducks were “ wak,” and geese 
were “his wak ;” the oxen and cows being yclept boo,” which had origin- 
ated from our first foraging parties indicating that they were in want of those 
animals by putting their arms over their foreheads, and exclaiming, ‘boo ! 
boo! boo!” Dogs of course were naturally ‘ bow-wows ;” and thus quickly 
all the articles in common use got named. An amusing anecdote is told by 
Dr. Macpherson of Capt. Anstruther, during his confinement in Ningpo, in 
connexion with this subject :—‘ One day a mandarin sent him a very savoury 
stew, garnished with sharks’ fins and birds’ nests, in compensation for a like- 
ness which he had taken of the nodding gentleman. Anstruther having tasted 
the delicious contents, gave an inquisitive look at the attendant, and pointing 
to the stew, said—* Quack, quack, quack?’ The servant shook his head, and 
replied, ‘ Bow, wow, wow !’”.—M‘Pherson’s China. 

Specimens of French Advertising.—A dealer in hams advertises that his 
hams are so well cured that the longer they are kept, the better they are; and 
of such an excellent quality, that, if eaten constantly by women of the worst 
temper imaginable, they will render them gentle and tractable as lambs ; they 
are particularly recommeded as diet for children to give thema quiet disposi- 
tion. 

A Ferocious Dog Mesmerized.—The Mesmerizers in Ireland appear to go 
ahead of ovr Amer.can professors of ‘‘the science!” At alate meeting of 
mesmeric authorities (as reported in the London Medical Times) it was stated 
by Dr. Elliotson, the President, that ** the Duke of Marlborough had informed 
him, in a letter from Ireland, that, whilst at the Marquis of Ely’s seat in that 
country, aud strolling out in the morning, he came upon a ferocious dog, 
chained in a farm yard. His Grace durst not approach this brute, but stand. 
ing at a respectable distance, mesmerised him; and, goirg up, actually 
embraced the sleeping brute. The dog remained in the sleep for thirty 
minutes 





STALLIONS FOR 1843. 





ry Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sea 
son for Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise theirhorses in detail (to the amoun 
of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charge will be made. 





BELSHAZZAR, Imp ,by.Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 

CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Ogle’s Oscar, at Saml. Laird’s stable, Colt’s 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J , at $20 and $30—cold blooded mares, $15. 


DONCAS TER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to groom. 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable of E. J. Peebles, in North- 
ampton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the groom 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dai by Election, will stand this season at Belfield, Va , at 
$40 and $60.—Thos. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Wm. G. Skill- 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expiration of the season. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
near Alexandria, D.C, 

TRE ASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
Spring, L. 1., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallatin, 
Tenn., at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, 
Fulton County, New York. 









































NEW YORK JOCKEY CLUB SPRING RACES 
UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 
T a meeting of the New York Jockey Club, held at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times ”’ on Friday, the 10th inst., it was resolved to postpone the Spring Meeting 
from the second to the last Tuesday in May, the week following the Camden Races. 
The following Jockey Club Purses will be given :-—-$250, Two mile heats— $400, Three 
mile heats, and $800, Four mile heats. A Purse for Mile heats will also be given. 
Criterion Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft-, mile heats. Closed with two 
subs. :— 
Thos. Shillingford names ch. c. Commodore Stewart, by Bloody Nathan, out of Lady 
Anderson. 
Chas. S. Lloyd names ch.c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsey, own sister to Medoc. 
The following Sweepstake is open for the meeting, two or more to make a race, to 
name and close the Ist May :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub, $100 each, $25 ft., mile heats. 
tMarch 11.3 HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y N. ¥. J.C. 











NASHVILLE SPRING RACES. E 
UR Spring Meeting will commence on Monday, the 15th May, and continue six 
days. 

The following is a proposition for an Inside Stake, to come off over the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Course at the Fall Meeting of 1843 :— 

We, the subscribers, agree to run an Inside Stake of One Thousand Dollars each for 
the Jockey Club Purse, which the proprietors will make good for One Thousand Dollars, 
over the Nashville Jockey Club Course at the Fall Meeting of 1843, Four mile heats, 
three hundred dollars forfeit, three or more to make a race. To name and clost Ist June. 
Now one entry (by the owners of Miss Foote). J. B. & S. J. CARTER, 

‘March 4-t.1 jun.) Proprietors. 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES. 
Te regular Jockey Club races over this course will commence on the 4th Tuesday, 
the 23d May next. P , 

Purses of the usual amount will be given. in addition to which the following Sweep- 
stakes are NOW open, to be run on the first and second day :— : 

No. 1, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., mile heats, three or more 
to makearace. To name and close Ist April. 

No. 2, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats. three or more to 
make a race. To name and close as above. JOSEPH H. HELLINGS, 

Camden, March 1, 1843.—{mar. 4-4t.J Proprietor’ 


MARGRAVE, 

HE sire of Blue Dick, Earl of Margrave, Gosport, and many other good ones, is 
T standing at Belfield, Va., at $40 and $60. Asa racer and tried stallion, he is equal, 
if not superior, ,or his chance, to any horse in the world. He has only covered perhaps 
six or eight good bred mares, and yet he is the only horse with two colts running under 
7:37. Heis upwards of 16 hands high, handsome, with capital proportions, with more 
bone and sinew than any horse that ever crussed the Atlantic. He is directly allied to 
Priam and Leviathan, and their equalinevery respect. The intelligent breeder will ex- 
amine and decide for himself. THOS. PAYNE & A. T. B. MERRITT. 

Hicksford, Va., Feb. 26, 1843—[mar. 4.) 


FOR SALE, 

WO thorough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
T a Dog and Siut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price a 
profitable investment. They can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry--street, cor- 
ner of Pearl. Also some splendid Canarys forsale uncommonly cheap. (March 4.) 


ANDERSON'’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenne, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their.use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. , ; 

N. B. * Bell’s Life in London,"' ‘* Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4,) 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
T purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything rtaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and des- 
atch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Ma Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 


pes, 
t be post paid. 
All communications mus JAS. C BARNET, Commission Agent, ? 


for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street 
New York, August 142.—[aug. 27-t.f.] 






































The Spirit of the Times, 
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TREASURER. 
iE thorough-bred horse TREASURER will stand the present season at the stable 
of Maj. Wm. Jones, Cold Spring, Long Island, at $20 the season for full bred, and 
$10 for all other mares. The season to commence on the Ist of March, and to end on 
the Ist of June, when the money will be due. ae 

Dgscrirrio’.— Treasurer is a olood vay, without any white, 7 years old, 15 hands 3 
caches, in gvoa form, and showing great strength and fine action, with very excellent 
temper. Tue old adage is, in breeding, that * like begets like ;” and if so, we are to 
expect very good ones from such a horse, and from such ancestry as his pedigree shows. 

PepIGREE.—Treasurer was got by Imp. Roman, out of Dove. Roman was got by Ca- 
mullus, dam by Eagle, grandam by Trumpator, g.g, dam by Highfiyer, ont of an ewn sis- 
ter to Sir Peter Teazie’sdam. Camillus was got by Hamletonian, out of Faith by Pa- 
colet. Hambletonian was got by King Fergus, dam by Highfiyer. Faith wasalso the 
dam of Marcia and Vesta, each of them the best mare of her year. She was got by Pa- 
colet, who was also the sire of Citizen, afterwards imported to Virginia. Dove, the dam 
of Treasurer, is a full sister im blood to American Eclipse, being got by Duroc, out of 
Romp, an own sister to Miller’s Damse}. 

PeRFORMANCES.—In the Spring of 1829, then 3 years old, he won a stake of 12 subs., 
at $1000 each, $250 ft., beating J. H. Van Mater’s ro. c. by Monmouth Eclipse, Mr. Ste- 
vens’ Sylphide. 

‘ts October following he won, on the same course, astake of $300 each, 3 suos., two 
mile heats, beating Mr. Kirby’s (of Va.) c.Camden, 

Five days after, when known to be much out of condition,in consequence of his recent 
-ace and rapid travel in the rain, he started in a stake of 11 subs., at $500 each, two 
mile heats, over the Camden Course, which was won by Col. Jonson’s Fanny in four 
heats, Treasurer 2d the second heat, ane 3dthe third,thenruledout. = — 

after this race he was taken by Mr. John D. Kirby to Virginia, and trained in the sta- 
Je with Camden, and others. His next appearance was in the following Spring, over 
the Kendall Courses, Baltimore, May 13th, where he won the Jockey Club Purse, three 
ile heats, beating Tippecanoe, Sufferer, Mozart, and Sussex. 

rhe following week, at Camden, he won the Club Purse $300, two mile heats, beat- 
‘ng Col. Johnson’s John Hunter and Mr. Van Mater’s Prospect. é 

On the 28th of the same month, at Trenton, he won the $500 purse, two mile heats, 
beating Mr. Gibbons’ Mariner and Mr. Kendall’s Lady Canton. — ' 

On the 5th of June he won the three mile purse over the Union Course, beating Mr. 
©. P. Hare’s Andrewetta, in the extraordinary time of 5:42. The mare was drawn after 
the first heat. ? 

In the autumn he did not start, in consequence of an injury received in exercise. Jn 
the Spring of 1841 he was again trained, but net getting into condition, he was started 
but once, for the Jockey Club purse over the Union Course, four mile heats, and beaten 
by Mariner in very slow time. , 

In the Fall he was again put in training, but soon became lame in his feet, and was 
thrown out of training. 

inthe Spring of 1842 he was again trained, and started for the Jockey Club purse of 
$500 over the Union Course, three mile heats, and beaten by Cassandra. And again, 
over the Camden Course, May 28, four mile heats, and was beaten by Boston. Evi- 
dently in both these races he was much out of condition. 

in the Fall he was again trained, and started on the Union Course, 5th Oct. for the 
$500 purse, three mile heats, against Mr.Gibbons’ Mariner,which he won with great ease 
in 5.55¢—5:46, over a bad track. He was then taken to Camden, and although lame, 
started for the two mile purse, and was beaten by Col. Johnson's Gosport. In this last 
race he gave way in both his fore ancles, and consequently will not again be trained. 

IC? A steamboat leaves Fulton Market dock every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
for Cold Spring. DANIEL Y. JONES. 


‘Feb. 25-2m. ] 





WAXY POPE. 
T HIS well-known hunter and steeple chase horse, imported this season from Ireland, 
will stand at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown, Fulton County, New York, from the Ist of 
April next till the lst of July. Terms~—$20 for thorough-bred mares—$10 for cold- 
blooded or half-bred mares; Groom’s fee, 50 cents—to be paid in all instances before the 
mare is taken away. 

Waxy’s sire was the famous race horse Waxy Pope, winner of the Derby, the first 
race in England, and his dam was a Swordsman mare, thus combining both sire and dam 
of racing blood rarely to be met with. He is 15 hands 3 inches under the standard, wiil 
ve 10 years old in May next, and for purity of blood, and symmetry of form, cansot be 
surpassed by any horse in the United States. He possesses great strength and racing 
powers, Which he has proved himself by running some of the most severely contested 
steeple-chases against some of the best hunters of the day. He is the first hunter ever 

nported, affording to the lovers an opportunity of raising high-bred stock rarely to be 
niet with. His owner can be seen at Mr. J. Pierson’s, Johnstown. 

After the season, as his owner intends returning to Europe, Waxy Pope will be sold 

r $1000. (Feb. 4-t. l apr.) 





IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 
ee magnificent horse (the property of WaLtTerR Livineston, Esq, of New York,) 
the sire of Fashion, tue Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is pow at my 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi!l be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 
ars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 
Pedigree, Performances, etc., of Trustee. 

Trustee, ach.h., foaled in 1829, and bred hy W. Ridsdale, was got by Catton, out of 
Emma by Whisker (brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, &c.), the sire of Memnon, The 
Colonel, etc. Emma (bred by the trustees of Lord Strathmore in 1824) was out of Gib 
side Fairy, by Hermes, out ot Vicissitude by Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Pete), &c. &c.— 
See Stud Book. 

Catton, sire of Trustee, was got by Golumpus, own brother to Hedley and Wanderer, 
his dam Lucy Gray by Timothy (by Delpini, out of Cora by Matchem), grandam Lucy by 
Florizel, out of Phrenzy by Eclipse. Catton won7 times at Doncaster, 11] at York, 3 at 
Newmarket, and 1 at Prest n. During his caree: he won 14 successive races, and walked 
yverone. As will be seen by the Calendar, he was one of the best four milers of his 
day, and-is the sire of many well-known winners, among who-n are Tarrare, winner of 
the St. Leger, Anna, sister to Tarrare, David, Contest, Minster, Diana, Lady Charlotte, 
Muandig, &c. &c. See Watherby’s Racing Calendar. 

4t the Epsom Meeting, 1835, Mundig, own brother to Trustee, wonthe Derby Stakes 

1 3 yr. olds, carrying Sst. 7ib., mile and a half, 128 subsc)ibers ; 14 started ; beating As- 
cot, Pelops, Ibrahim, Selinus, Coriolanus, by Emilius, &c. &c. 7 to 4 against Ibrahim, 
3:0 | against Ascot, 6 to | against Mundig. Ascot came in second, Ibrahim not placed. 

at Epsom Meeting, in the Spring of 1832, Trustee ran third to St. Giles (St. Giles, 
Margrave, and Trustee, at this time belonged to the same owners. Gully & Ridsdale) 
the Derby Stakes. 101 subscribers, beating Margrave (winner of the St. Leger Stakes 
voth at Doncasterand Newmarket), Beiram (winner of the July and Prendergast Stakes), 
Kate, Emiliana, Non Compos, Rounceval, Mixbury and 13 others, 23 having starved. 
\{ter thisrace, Trustee was purchased by the Duke of Cleaveland for 2000 guineas. 

At ere the same year, he was beaten by Margrave and Birdcatcher, none others 
placed ; 73 sabs. 

{tthe Newmarket Houghton Meeting, same year, Trustee, at 8st. 4lb., ridden by Chif- 
iey, beat Mr. Greville’s Dryad, 7st. 10lp., D.M., ina match, 300 sovs. a side, h. ft Two 
to one on Trustee. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1833, Trustee ran second to Rounceval, (whom 
ne had previously beaten,) for the Oatland Stakes, D.I., 15 subs., beating Consol, Beiram, 
Bizarre, Lady Fly, Argent, and Hokee Pokee. 

At the same Meeting he won the Claret Stakes of 200 sovs. each, h. ft., carrying 8st. 
‘\o., D.I.; 8 subs. ; beating Minster, Beiram, and Margrave, asecond time even bet 

ng on Trustee. 

At Newmarket First Spring Meeting he beat Lord Conyngham’s Minster, 8st_7lb. each, 
na match across the flat, 200 sovs., h. ft.; 7 to 4.on Trustee. 

4t York August Meeting, same year, he was beaten by Voluna for the Great Subscrip- 
ion, 2 miles, 1] subs.; 5to 2on Trustee. 

Atthe same meeting, Trustee was beaten by Voluna and Titus, carrying 8st. 3lb., Two 





nies. 

4t the Doncaster September Meeting, he won the Claret Stakes, carrying 8st. 5lb. 
.wo mules, three subs., beating Pickpocket, by St. Patrick, &c. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1834, Trustee ran second to Sir Mark Wood’s Oaks 
ily Vespa, D.L., carrying 8st. 10lb., and beating Lottery, out of Pledge, Lord Exeter’s, 
Galata (winner of the Oaks), Chantilly, Ann, by Catten, and Col. Peel’s Malibran; 9 to 
2 against Trustee, and 8 to 1 against Vespa. In this race Trustee was lamed, but at the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting, 1835, having stood his training, he was run against 
nd beaten by Col. Peel’s Nonsense, and Lord Exeter’s Datura, when Lord Cleaveland 
ordered him to be sold. 

Catton, Trustee’s sire, had seven winners in the year 1836 on the English Turf, who 
won twelve prizes. He had thirty-two of his get entered for the big things in 1837. in 

335 Catton had six winners—Mundig Aratus, Contest, Chancellor, Zora, &c , who won 
en prizes, including the Derby Stakes at Epsom, of ££3,300 and €600 at Doncaster. 

Whisker, the sire of Trustee’s dam, Emma, has several very fine runners on the Eng- 
ish Turf. In 1835 Witsker’s get won eleven prizes, including the Gold Cups at Live.- 
00] and Northallerton. 

Trustee ran 3d for the Derby, 101 subscribers, and was purchased by the Duke of 

eaveland after the race for 2000 gnineas, and was purchased from him by Messrs. Og- 
ien & Corbin, and sent to the United States, where he has since been standing in New 
Jersey, on Long Island, and in Virginia, with che most eminent success. (Dec. 31.) 


THE NEW MIRROR, 
EVERY NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH AN 


ORIGINAL AND EXQUISITE DESIGN ON STEEL. 


EpireD By GEORGE P. Morris. 
Illustrated by J. G. Chapman, who is engaged exclusively for the Work. 
a Terms—Three Dollars per annum—Single numbers, 6{ cents. 
[\ the course of a few weeks, the undersigned will commence, on his own account, the 
publication of a new series of the New York Mrrror, in the octavo form, on an en- 
tirely novel, and ortginal plan, with a Steel Engraving in every number, and at the reduced 
price Of Three Dellars per annum, or siz anda quarter cents per copy 
The NEW Minor will appear with many striking and attractive features, distinguish- 
ng it from every other periodtcal. It will be published with new type, on fine paper, and 
cach number will contain a beautiful original engraving on Steel, designed awd etched by 
‘hapman, illustrating the letter-press, which it accompanies, and which it will invest 
witn pecultar interest. Besides the contributions of ALL OUR EXTENSIVE CORPS OF Cor- 
kESPONDENTS—wWhich embraces most of the talent of this country—we have made ar- 
ingements for fresh and early translations from some of the best writers of France, 
‘nd for proof sheets from several of the popular authors of England. With such mate- 
‘als, and with such able fellow-laborers in the literary vineyard, we hope to present to 
ue American reader a weekly journal of great value and unusual excellence. The pa- 
ide of mere names will be sedulously avoided. The ‘‘ Mirror” will be remarkable, we 
ope, rather for good articles without names, than for poor articles with distinguished 
ames. It will embrace in its scope every depurtment of elegant literature, comprising 
‘ales of romance, sketches of society and manners, sentiment, and every-day life, pi- 
lant essays, domestic and foreign correspondence, literary intelligence, wit and hu- 
nor, fashion and gossip, poetry, the fine arts, and literary, musical, and dramatic criti- 
sms. Its reviews of new works will be careful, discriminating, and impartial. It wiil 
umn to foster a literature suited te the taste ana desires of the age and country. Its 
‘endency will be cheerful and enlivening, as well as improving. Jt will seek to gratify 
very refined taste, but never to uffend the most fastidious ; and it will ever feel its duty 
ve to “turn the sunny side of things to human eyes.” 
thé work willbe pablished every Saturday, in numbers of sixteen large octavo super- 
oval pages, with double columns, and enclosed in a neat ornamental cover. It will 
rm, at the end of the year, \wo superb volumes, each of four hundred and sixteen 
ages, filled with the gems of ltterature and the fine arts. 
The very low price at which it will be issued, renders it the cheapest periodical in this 
>r any other country, considering the cost and beauty of its FIFTY-TWO ENGRA- 
YINGS, and the intrinsic value of its literary contents. Those desirous df receiving 
lie paper from the commencement, wilihave it punctually sent to their address upon 
‘heir forwarding to the undersigned, at No. 4 Ann-street, three dollars, free of expense. 
Letters, enclosing the amount of subscription, ™may be franked by all postmasters. 
\gents, carriers, and newsmen, will be supplied onthe usual terms. tc The Cash 
‘ystem will be rigidly adhered to, without any deviation whatever. 
Such Editors as copy the above, will oblige me by forwarding a marked paper, and by 
‘suming the exchange which was interrupted, much to my regret, by circumstances 
over which I had no centrol. _. GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
|Mareh 4.) Editor and Proprietor, No. 4 Aan street, near Broadway. 








OHN CONROY, No. 52 F ye i ened tal 

0. ulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for j ti 
J Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle sr tee ce 
escription—a greater variety than has been seen before inthiscountry. (Feb26—6m_] 





AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR MARCH, 1843. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


7s MARCH number of this Magazine (being No. III., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 
lished the Ist int. at the Office of tne ** Spirit of the Times,’ No. 1 Barclay Street, 
American Hote]. Embellished by the following engravings :— 
WOLF HUNT ON THE ICE: 
Engraved by Longacre after Clay. 
VIEW OF SMITHFIELD STOCK MARKET, 
On Wood ; as also 


OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF SHOR T-HORNED CATTLE, 
an 
IMPROVED HORSE-SHOE. 
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NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES—METAIRIE COURSE. 
1 2 Spring Meeting over the above Course will commence on Monday, the 13th of 
March next. 

FIRST DAY—Match, for $4,500, two mile heats, between Thos. J. Wells’ gr. c. Waltz, 
2 yrs. old, own brother to Reel, and Wm. J. Greer’s b. f. Sally Shannon, 3 yrs. old, by 
Woodpecker, out of Darnley’s dam. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 ft., two mile neats, four 
or more to make arace. Tu name and close Ist of March inst. 

SECOND DAY—(Wednesday)—Great Produce Stake for 3 yi. olds, sub. $2000 each, 
$500 ft., two mile heats. Closed with 21 subs., viz. :— 

Alex. Barrow names produce of Louisiana Bascombe and Imp. Leviathan. 
Mountford Wells names produce of Extio and Dick Chinn. 

Geo. M. Long names produce ot Georgiana and Zinganee. 

James Shy names prodnce of ——. 

Wma. J. Minor names produce of Nell Gwynn and Imp. Leviathan. 

Henry A. Tayloe names produce of Hortense and Imp. Leviathan. 

James Jackson ames produce of ——. 

. B. Peyton & Yerger name produce of Black Maria and Imp. Leviathan. 

Wm. R. Barrow names produce of Lucilla and Imp. Leviathan. 

. A. L. Bingaman names produce of Angora and Imp. Glencoe. 

. James Shy names produce of —— 

12. Hunt & Ames name produce of Eliza Drake and ——. 

13. Hunt names produce of Black sird. 

14. Wm. Wynn names produce of Victoria and Picton. 

15. Jos. G. Boswell names produce of Duchess of Marlborough and Imp. Hedgford. 
16. Gooding & Campbell name produce of Sally Hornet and Imp. Priam. 

a. ” - ie ” Sally Bertrand and Imp. Leviathan. 

18. Fergus Duplantier names pioduce of Wren and Imp. Lauderdale. 

19. = " se “6 ot Moss Rose (by Tramp) and Imp. Lauderdale. 

20. J. M. Boswell names produce of Grey Fanny and Imp. Hedgtord. 

21. A. L. Bingaman names preduce of Lisbon Maid and Imp. Leviathan. 

THIRD DAY—St. Charles Piate, presented to the Metairie Jockey Club by Messrs. 
Mudge & Waterman, value $250, two mile heats, to which the proprietor adds $150. 

Same Day—Annual Creole Stake for colts and fillies, the get of stallions in the States 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, mile heats, sub. $25 each, P. P., to which the proprietor 
adds a plate, value $100; to come off each Spring meeting of the Metairie Jockey Club 
for five years (for which time this subscription is binding), commencing Spring of 1843, 
four or more to makea race. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $500, three mile heats. 

FIFTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $1000, four mile heats. 

SIXTH DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $250, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. vids, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats, four or 
more to make a race, to name and close Ist March, 1843. Nowtwo subs. 

I> Subscribers to the above stakes will please address Y. N. Oliver, New Orleana 
The purses will be paid at the stand in specic, or its equivalent. No entrance for the. 
purses will be received unless the entrance money be enclosed in specie paying funds. 
Entrance, 10 per cent. Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 

(March 4.) 


NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES—LOUISIANA COURSE. 
HE Spring meeting over the Louisiana Course will commence on the 27th inst., and 
continue five days. 

FIRST DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., two mile heats, 
three or more to make a race, to name and close Ist March. Now two subs. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats, three or 
more to make a race, to name aad close Ist March. Now two subs. 

SECOND DAY—Purse $100, two mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats, three or 
more to make arace. To name and close |st March. 

THIRD DAY—Jockey Club Purse $500, three mile heats. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $1000, four mile hea‘s. 

FIFTH DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $250, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day—A match, between Minor Kenner and Fergus Duplantier, Esqs., $500 a 
side, h. ft., mile heats, with colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, as follows :— 

Fergus Duplantier names the produce of Wren and Imp. Lauderdale. 
4 si “i * of Moss Rose and Imp. Lauderdale. 
of Louisiana and Imp. Jordan. 
of Miss Bailey and Grey Medoc. 
of Jewess and Richard ef York. 
of Duchess of Ashland and Imp. Jordan. 
tc} For the purses two or more entries to make a race. 

I> The prices of admission to the gates and stands will be in accordance with the 
times. The price of membership has been reduced to $20 each meeting. 

I> All persons running horses for the Jockey Club Purses over the Louisiana Course 
this Spring, will be entitled to a free entrance for their horses over the race course at 
Havanna. The pu'ses over that course will oe very liberal, affording also a fair remu- 
neration for second and third best horses in the race. 

trc$~ Mr. J. A. Valentine is associated with me in the management of the Louisiana 
Course, and will, during my absence, attend to al] matters connected with it. 

(March 4.) JAS. S. GARRISON, Proprietor. 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’S 
IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
** Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. ‘ 
: ; JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 
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PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLEIHWAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERKY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
. paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
estow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himse/f to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N.B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state of the times. 
and will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable hotel in the country. 
s.exington, April 23, 1842—(May 7.) J..8. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., Y. J., will be prepared the caming 
Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pizs, 1rom the imported boar 
Ifagbourse, and a superior b»ar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Pigs from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
nished, wnen desired, at 33 per bbl. 

Persons desiring either pigs or tull growa animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of canal 
transport ation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
York. Dec. 24.) 


SALE OF VALUABLE AND CELEBRATED IMPORTED STALLIONS, 
At BRUNSWICK C H., VA., : 
ILL be sold, without reserve, on Monday, the 24th dav of April, 1843, to the highest 
bidder, at Laurenceville, Brunswick Court House, Va. The interest of the estate 
of the late Joun Avory, E3q., in the Imported horses EMANCIPATION and SARPE- 
DON, it being one entire third part of Emancipstion, and one third part of three fourths 
of Sarpedon, the other portions belonging to WM. and Eomunn Townes and Wm. G. 
SKILMAN. The blood, performance, and high character of tue horses are to0 well known 
to the public to needa comment. Their colts that have showedonthe Turf have fully 
sustained the characters of theirsires. And one of them is considered one ot the very 
best stock horses in America. The horses arg at stands in the West, which willbe 
made known on the day of sale. Tae purchaser must give boads. with satisfactory se- 
curity, to Henry J. Hagrison, Ececutor of John Avory, paya%ie in twelve moatis from 
the date. Any gentleman desirous of purchasing the interest, aud wishing further infor- 
mation on the subject, can obtain it by sing Wa. Townes, near Clarksville, 
Mecklenburg Co., Va WM. TOWNES. 











Feb. 15th, 1843.—[f. 25-2m.*) EDMUND TOWNES.] 





HE following eeapumhon = poe BS 
e now 
of 1843, “4g. and 45, ; opento come off at the above place in the Spring 

No. |. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Spring of 1843, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., to close a Ist of Sept. neat, feet or moret @ 
make a race, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1840, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. Now three subs. .— «fila . ; 

1. M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—tmp. Imp. don. 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of Imp. eviathan K- Tieg—pil “e pues 

3. J. * oer es ont, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No.3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes ayneville Course 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, ie See cok’ gee ft., four & 
more to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of [mp. Emancipation, and Po}) " 

2. B. F. Dozier names produee of Scipio and Mol Hedney. » Bemnaty 

3. J. P. Brown names produce of Sir Lesiie and Sally Melville. 

4. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. S 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to runa sweepstakes over the 2 
Spring of 1845, for coits ana fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, 9100 ft.. three 
or more to make arace, toclosethe Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights mile 
heats, Now three subs. :— . 

1. J. P. Brown names produce of Woodpecker and soy Melville. 

2. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Hayneyjjle 

3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Billand Ellen Tree. 

For particulars, address M.L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes County, 

(April 23.)° M. L. 


MOUNT VERNON COURSE, ALEXANDRIA, D.C. 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off overthe above course the 
Spring of 1843. Three or more to make a race, to name and close on or before the 
10th of April next. 
No. 1, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
No.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 ft. Mile heats. 
No, 3. Sweepstakes for ail ages, sub. $200 each, h. ft., to which the proprietor will 
add $500 ; the second best horse to receive back his stake. Four mile heats. 
Jan, 29th, 1843.—( feb. 11.) WM. MERSHON, Proprietor. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretoforé received, and respectfully 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hote! is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re - 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 


Ala. 
AMMOND. 











Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)....... TE UCU 
Do. do. (Ladies’ ordinary).............. Rivvthbvussisdcaweet 10 pr. week . 
Transiont Boarders... .c-<ccccccusse Sevtieiipaeia tinted vg heal SS - 2 
(Oct.15.) 





PROSPECTUS OF WILLMER & SMITH'S 
EUROPEAN TIMES, 
AND 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, WEST INDIA, AND SOUTH AMERICAN INTELLIGENCER. 


O* the Fourth of January next will be published the First Number of WILLMER & 
SMITH’S * EUROPEAN TIMES.” The object of this Publication is to present a 
striking and faithful abstract of all events occurring in Europe, or elsewhere, interest- 
ing to the citizens of the United States, Canada, the West Indies, and South America, 
made up to the hour at which the Steamers and Packets sail. 

The leading feature of the European Times will be acarefully digested abstract of 
Genera! News, Correct Returns of the principal British and Continentah Markets, Arri- 
vals and Sailings to and from all the Ports of the above Countries,—Vessels Spoken at 
Sea, Wrecks, Casualties,—in short, a GLANCE at every circumstance in which the Mer- 
chant, the Manufacturer, the Trader, and the Citizen generally can take an interest. 

The Value of such a Publication must be tested by its accuracy. No pains will be 
spared to make it in that respect unexceptionable. Editors of Newspapers and the Com- 
mercial Community, who are now obliged, on the arrival of a Packet Ship or Steamer, 
to wade through files of Newspapers, extending, not unfrequently, over Fourteen or Six- 
teen Days, tor information in which they are most interested, can hardly fail, in this 
Coup d’(Eil of News, to find their labor abridged, and their wants and wishes immediately 

ratified. 
The European TIMEs is not intended to supersede, so much as to accompany, the 
more ponderous files of the London Daily and other Journals, to which it will act asa 
kind of pilot balloon , the condensation of every item of news will be apportioned to its 
relative importance, leaving the leviathans of the press until time and opportunity ena- 
ble their readers to meander, without inconvenience, through their ample and volumi 
nous pages. 

The Evnortax TIMEs will be Edited by a Gentleman long connected in an editorial 
capacity with the Liverpool] Press. Parties who are desirous of bringing New Inven- 
tions, New Books, Works of Art, or subjects of general interest, under the eye of the 
American public, may address him personally, and depend upon his services. 

The price of the Eurorpgan TimEs will be Four Dollars per Annum. Al! Orders to be 
addressed, with remittances or reference for payment. to Messrs. WILLMER & SMITH, 
Express Newspaper Office, Church Street, Liverpool. 

Subscriptions will be received at the Offices of Messrs. HARNDEN & Co., in the United 
States. ; 

Communications for the Editor may be addressed to Mr. Joun Dignan, 5 South John 
Street, Liverpool. (Jan. 14.) 


~ TUATED at the end of Union-at., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, betweea 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans, 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kindin the Soath. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons. and as many superior horses to suitthem ; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. — F ’ 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consesuently he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take thair bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateus and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses int «x stables, which will be as private as they could have them in their 
own stables. Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. 8.) 

F BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 

and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promoto the comfort of his guests. The plan is pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Soatansant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. ¢ 

In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at a}] seasonable hours for the use of his guests. ; 

The location >‘ the hotel] is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. ; 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. (April 2-ly.} 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN... 
§ ye high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ma- 


s C . Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon P salt, te GOW 


as well ae 








ECLIPSE STABLES, 





- -GLOBEHOTEL, 








article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

‘Obeeren tant all the a Ma are marked in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,”’ or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

TIENRY JESSOP begs lee ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


» m i hich will be offerd on favorable 
aie of the above well-known articles, w [May 8-t.f.1 








CARD. 
PECK & DEARING’S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. be i 
OTES and drafts payable in Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, wil! be one , 
and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. . sa (Feb. 1 a 
NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. | ANN STREET (UNDE. THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM Sg ser 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that = Prearg ye — 
S this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Ss will be 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases -- AeprmnesA = > 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much om: i: ~ on to 4 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c- f ie so has inven 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general aoe a as it My vo 
with comparative ” coopers. ee eros Porgy of long standing. in a word, It can 
voungest infant with perfect safety. ‘ : 
"seaeael pee Yoproed are provided vith board at moderate rates ; pine ete is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment ah e cure un u no ae 1 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases 7 KNIGHT M cured in ¢ 
dren without detaining them from school. " Princi \ fthe I titute 
(April 16.) rincipal ofthe Institute 














FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET. sey ta ple Sa ies 
6 di j nt, located in esnut-street, a e corne 
Slranklln Phat werecen tig ome Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the oo | an 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the pian of the American and Parisian Hotels conjointly, neving 
hoch a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, whichare unusually large 
well ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor b day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be- rented, without board, at from $250 to 310 perw : 
or with beard, at $2per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served . 
, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported 


up, ina superior manner, ‘ , ies, and at almost 
tablishment, willbe furnished in the smallest qu 8,8 

Cteceen prices, “The most celebrated coogs. in every department, have been en 

and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest ‘and cls dese rome 4 
subscribers flatter themselves that thas’ Freakie’ 2a be pe sere ty Whe met 

4 os. commoda' , 
them witha visit, literally andtruly a ouse of Ac 1M SANDERSON & SON 
[April 30} 





Philadelphia, April, 1842. 
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March 11. 











PARK THEATRE. 
Fy public are respectfully informed that the Park Theatre will ao on Monday, 
March 13, with the new comedy of MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, as nae pe. 
fo in London with great applause, together with the new farce of THE ATTIC 
ones 4 Miss Julia Turnbull and Miss Walters will likewise apyear in two favorite 
s Seuls. 





GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
ADAME OTTO has the honor to inform her friends and the public, tha: she pur- 
poses to give a grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert on Friday evening, the 17th 
of March, at the APOLLO ROOMS, on which occasion she will be assisted by the follow- 
ing celebrated artists, who have unhesitatingly volunteered their very valuable 


services. 
Signor DE BEGNIS, Signor MARTIN, 
Mr. SCHARFENBERG, 


Signor MILON, 
Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. KOSSOWSKI, 
Mr. TIMM, and 


Mr. F. RAKEMANN, 
Mr. ALPERS, Mr. U. C, HILL, Director. 
D> The Orchestra will consist of above fifty of the priacipal artists of the New York 
Philharmonic Society. 














Things Theatrical. 


It will be seen by the card above that ‘“‘ Old Drury” re-opens on Monday next, 
for the performance of the Legitimate Drama. A new comedy and farce are 
among the entertainments to be given. Among the prominent people eng aged 
are the Brovenams and Assorrt, in addition to several old favorites. 

A new musical extravaganza has been running during the week at the Olym- 
pic, called “* The White Cat.” It is said to be very clever. 

Madame Orro, so favorably known in al] our musical circles, announces a 
grand vocal and instrumental Concert at the Apullo Rooms, on Friday next. It 
will be seen by the programme, at the head of this column, that she is to have 
the assistance of all the eminent musical talent in town. The orchestra, too» 
will be most superb, comprising over fifty of the most eminent artists of the 
Philharmonic Society. No Concert of the season has offered strorger claims, 
and we would advise every lover of music to attend were we not persuaded that 
Madame Otto’s name is sufficient to fill the Apollo with the beauty and fashion of 
the city. 

Mr. Hackett in New Orleans.—The critics do not affect his personation of 
“the Bloody Glo’ster,’* though they universally award him the tribute of their 
‘* most sweet voices ’’ upon his representations of Falstaff and other characters 
in comedy. The “ Picayune,’ in a well written analysis of Mr. Hackett’s 
abilities in tragedy and comedy, remarks to the following effect :— 

One of the most finished pieces of acting we have ever seen is Mr. Hackett’s 
Falstaff. The grossness of the ** fat-witted ” knight, if depicted upon the stage 
with a fidelity which should satisfy entirely the requisitions of the text of Shak- 
speare, would be disgusting. We can read it with unfaltering gusto, but to see 
and hear it faithfully enacted would be intolerable. Hence every actor prunes 
Falstaff of his redundant coarseness, and subdues his wantonness to square bet- 
ter with the modern idea of propriety. And this they do not more by expurgating 
the text than byerefraining from that excessive freedom of manner in which 
we all feel that Sir John himse!f must have indulged. Ia both these particu- 
lars Mr. Hackett adheres more closely to the original than others whom we 
have seen attempt the part. 

On Monday evening the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.” was represented, and last 
evening the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” and we hardly know how to give ex- 
pression to our estimate of Mr. Hackett’s acting in either play. In the first 
place it was most easy and natural, which constitutes a charm than which there 
is none higher. It was this all-pervading naturalness that gave the late Mr. 
Power that huld upon popular favor which no frequency of repetition could pos- 
sibly unloose. Mr. Hackett ** makes up”’ his Sir John with great science, and 
so thoroughly does he look the lecherous sensualist that we almost fear, till we 
see him off the stage, that it is no ‘‘ counterfeit presentment ’’ we have ad- 
mired. 

The good-nature of ‘‘the damned Epicurean rascal ’’ never forsakes the 
countenance of the comedian till reduced to humiliations like those of the 
‘* buck-basket,” and these he laments in terms which savor more of a keen sense 
of the ludicrous and a horror of physical discomfort than aught else. His utter 
want of courage Mr. Hackett impresses upon you with the happiest power, 
whether when he lacks the nerve to improve his fancied advantage in the in- 
trigue with Mistress Ford, or when he is overawed by the princely frown of the 
rollicking Hal. The wit, which is ever overflowing, as it were, from the exu- 
berant fancy of the knight, loses nothing by the delivery of Mr. H., whose eye 
twinkles with pleasure while he delivers himself of bis strongly unctuous 
humor. 

But we have no room nor words to tell how well we like his Falstaff ; 
but we must insist upon the space to say how much vastly better is Mr 
Hackett in any of his comic parts than in tragedy. The very excellence which 
all allow him to possess in the former, is the greatest drawback upon his 
success in the latter.—There is a mannerism in his comedy of which he 
cannot divest himself in enacting Richard—an occasional indulgence in that 
deep chuckle which is so rich and ludicrous in Falstaff, but which, when 
heard in more serious parts, utterly destroys the effect at which he aims. 

Weare reluctant to go the length of our contemporaries who have written 
vf his Richard, but it is not to be disguised that, would Mr. Hackett consult 
his own fame rather than insist upon the indulgence of a weak pride of opinion, 
he would at once give up such characters as Richard, for comic parts in which 
he has few compeers. He cannot, as he must have satisfied himself on Tues- 
day last, rid himself of his comic identity ; his audience will laugh when they 
should weep, and he has not ability to make head against such obstacles, 
however scholarlike may be his readings. 

Mr. Hackett may be partially right in saying that Shakspeare intended Rich- 
ard for a “court-bred”’ gentlernan—he is certainly wrong when he himself 

makes him a butt for ridicule. From reading the address of Mr. H. on under- 
taking the character of Richard, we were led to believe that he could ascend 
to Shakspeare’s idea of the part; after seeing his performance, we find that he 
has dragged the crook-backed tyrant down to the standard of his own powers, 
which are certainly unsuited to the tragic walks of the drama. 

The “‘ Republican,” a new and ably conducted daily journal, votes as fol- 
lows :— 

The New St. Charles Theatre.—The piece announced for last night (Feb. 
7th,) was ‘* Shakspeare’s Historical tragedy of Richard the Third, or, the Bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field.” We take the /a/ter title as the more appropriate, be- 
cause we like, better than anything else, that just retribution should await on 
crimes such as were committed during the evening There are some circum: 
stances connected’with Mr. Hackett’s personation of the crook-backed tyrant, 
which demand somewhat more than the mere ordinary theatrical notice. He 
tells the public that ‘“‘ Mr. Kean’s genius and tact withdrew the spectator’s con- 
sideration from many of Richard’s proper characteristics.” We are quite wil- 
ling to acquit Mr. Hackett of anything approximating to such a grievious sin. 
Further, that ** Mr. Kean surprised his auditors delightfully with his own sub- 
stantial peculiarities.” Here, as regards substantial peculiarities, Mr. Hackett 
was infinitely that great man’s superior. Mr. Hackett very justly remarks that 
the fact of Richard's legs being od-fellows, and one shoulder taking more to 
cover it than the other, should not “hide the dignified manners of a princely 
education, nor impede the bravery of his war like arm, nor arrest the energies 
of his commanding intellect,’ and the manrer in which he exemplifies such 
facts were a credit to ‘Sir John Falstaff,” to ‘* Nimrod Wildfire,” and to ‘‘So- 
lomon Swop,” much more so therefore must they be to this last illustrious re- 
presentative. 

The same paper speaks in highly complimentary terms of his Falstaff. It 
says— 

Hackett was “himself again” last evening. There he stood, the very in- 
carnation of the poet’s idea, that strange compound of discordant qualities em- 
bodied in the character of Sir John Falstaff. The house was convulsed with 
his mirth-moving quipps and quiddities, and enjoyed to the full the mishaps and 
tribulations which attended his amours with the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Death of Mrs. Pritchard.—From the Clarksville (Texas) “ Standard” of 
the 14th ult., we leara that Mrs. Pritchard, long celebrated as an actress, is no 
more. She was a conspicuous and favorite actress at the Royal Theatre in 
England, and for many years was the “ observed of all’ play-going ‘‘ observers” 
in this country. She played at Washington, Arkansas, last winter with a small 
company, and although performing in so contracted a sphere, she exhibited great 
versatility and power in personifications of jife and its passions. She ao doubt 
had her faults ; but as the heart alone “‘ knoweth its own bitterness,” we are 
willing to draw a veil over them, aud to join the writer of the ‘‘ Standard,” who 
pays so feeling a tribute to her worth, in wreathing above her grave a gentle 
chaplet of remembrance. 

This lady—late Mrs, Frances Maky Pritcnarp—known bere as the wife of 
Mr. Hamturon Hosack, has played several engagements at the Park, Bowery, 
and other city theatres. She was an actress of very versatile abilities. If we 
mistake not she came out to this country from England at the instance of the 
late Mr. Srerasn Price, some fifteen years since, and first played at the Meunt 





is thus set forth in an account from the “‘ Examiner,” of a recent concert at the 
Haymarket Theatre :—Madame Caradori Allan having been entreated to repeat 


sweet assent, and struck up ‘* Molly Bawn.”’ 


thus announced in a foreign paper :— 
She was carried off by inflammation after an illness of only a few days. 


an infant daughter, the offspring of one of those very high connections, which 
seldom bring aught but shame and trouble in their train. 





* ARTAXERXES.” 
The finest of the old harmonic operas, or, as it is so frequently called, that 
we run no risk of forgetting it—the only really English opera—the “* Artaxerx- 
es of Arne was last night, Dec. 28, re-produced at Covent Garden Theatre, 


sustained the part of “ Artaxerxes.” 

A detailed criticism of this opera would, at the present moment, be an im- 
pertinence. If an occasional want of passion be obvious in the musical treat- 
ment of the more striking situations, the music has a substantial and manly 
character about it, which gives the opera a singularly original style, as contrast- 
ed with the more palpable passion and richer sentiment of modern writers. This 
deficiency gives, however, a contracted opportunity for the display of purely 
dramatic powers on the part ef the singers, while it offers a wide field for the 
emphztical exhibition of the qualities of the voice itself. In consequence of 
this, nothing could be more admirably adapted to display the wondrous beauty 
and equability, through its whole compass, of Mrs. Shaw’s voice, while it ren- 
ders less obvious that chilliness of action which sometimes attends the abound- 
ing beauty and passion of a capacity for song that has never been equalled by 
any other English cantatrice, and rarely, if ever, by the stars of foreign melo- 
dy. The vigorous recitative of Arne was never more vigorously or more 
purely given. The style of its delivery combined the extreme of simplicity 
with a finish and unexaggerated perfection of ornament, which are only 
to be met similarly united in this sweetest of living contralti. That delicious 
aria, ‘‘In infancy our hopes and fears,” elicited a delighted encore from the 
boxes and pit, with a determined opposition from the pantomime-loving galle- 
ries. This was, however, overruled, and the aria was repeated. 

Miss Rainrorta most agreeably disappointed us. If she lacks the power 
of voice and muscle which marked Miss Kemble’s operatic roles, she possesses 
the advantage—no small advantage, by the bye—of being a far more unpre- 
tending prima donna ; and if she has not the same extraordinary facility in 
heaping ornament upon her music, she has at least a far more sensitive feeling 
as to the proprieties of its use, which will invariably make her a pleasing, if not 
a great singer. But, in Mandane, she astonished us by giving evidence of a 
power we did not sudpose her to possess. The dramatic fervor of that beau- 
tiful passage, ‘‘ Monster away,”’ was preserved with a freedom and strength 
totally unexpected by us, and therefore the more acceptable. It richly deserv- 
the encore which was uot accorded it, although the applause bestowed was 
warm and appreciatory. Nor was the character acted with the coldness we 
have hitherto complained of in Miss Rainforth. Her capabilities seemed to rise 
with the test afforded them, and her attitudes and action evinced an artistic 
care and precision highly creditable to her study and improvement. 

If it be possible, Mr. Harrison, who played * Artabanes,” is slightly advanc- 
ing; he sings with less pretence and more judgment, although there were here 
and there cruel vulgarities apparent in his execution One part we must, how- 
ever, in justice own, was excellently conceived and finely uttered; and as some 
of the cognoscenti discern the master in a touch, we are disposed to give Har- 
rison the full benefit of it. This was the suppressed musical passion in the 
line, “* Oh, cruel gods, if my son drinks, he’s poisoned.” We have some com- 
punction in alluding to it, lest we encourage our tenor to destroy this isolated 
excellence by over-singing it—quite as painful a defect as over-acting. Justice, 
however, will not premit us to pass it in silence. 

Mr. Manvers is by no means such an artist as the part of ‘“‘Arbanes” requires, 
yet he sung portions of the music well, and provoked applause at the proper 
places. The famous quartet, ‘* To death,’’ &c., was admirably executed, and 
altogether the opera went off with the utmost success, although sundry unwar 
rantable cuttings had taken place, more especially the abstraction of ‘* Oh, hea- 
venly powers behold her.” 

The scenery was partially new, and the dresses splendid, Mrs. Alfred Shaw’s 
being wonderfully more adapted to her figure than the hideous dress in which 
she was disguised in the ‘‘Semiramide.” At the conclusion of the opera Mrs 


Shaw and Miss Rainforth were honored with a rapturous call before the curtain. 
Morning Post. 





‘THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 

When Brummell quarreiled with his ** {at friend,” he declared, in a superfine 
passion, that he would cut the Prince Regent, “‘ and bring the old King into 
fashion!” Theatrical managers of the present day appear tv be driven by hard 
necessity to adopt a similar resolution, and find their attempts to *‘ bring the old 
plays into fashion” somewhat more to their advantage than polluting the pub- 
lic taste by bringing forward such execrable trash and twaddle as ‘* The Patri- 
cian’s Daughter,” &c. For these reasons, we suppose, Congreve'’s smartly 
written comedy, ‘* The Way of the World,” was revived at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on Saturday evening, with a cast of such rare excellence as must en- 
sure for it a large share of popularity. As Dr. Johnson, in the ‘ Rambler”— 
Hazlitt, in his essays on the comic writers—Charles Lamb, Dennis, with every 
other contemporary critic of established celebrity, have already dilated upon 
the merits of this comedy, we had rather refer our readers to the published re- 
marks of these célébrités, than add our opinior. to those which have been ex- 
pressed in these able dissertations. Nor will it be necessary to enter into a de- 
tailed description of the plot, with which every person of any reading must be 
already familiar; but they who are well versed in the writings of our old dra- 
matists will learn with astonishment that a male character was surreptitiously 
and unnecessarily introduced, and a female character swept away without miti- 
gation and remorse, to the great detriment of the plot; a liberty which John 
Kemble did not take when he revived this comedy. In the play, as represent- 
ed on Saturday night, the character of Mrs Marwood is unsexed, and transform- 
ed into Mr. Marwood ; but with this exception little alteration had been made 
from the original, as written by Congreve. 

The cast of characters was as follows :—Sir Wilfull Witwoud, Mr. Farren ; 
Mirabel, Mr. H. Holl; Fainall, Mr. Vining ; Marwood, Mr. Stuart; Witwoud, 
Mr. Charles Mathews ; Petulant, Mr. Buckstone ; Waitwell, Mr. Strickland; 
Millamant, Madame Vestris ; Lady Wishfort, Mrs. Glover; Mrs. Fainall, Miss 
Charles ; Foible, Mrs. Malone Raymond; Mincing, Mrs. F. Mathews; Peg, 
Miss Mattley ; Barmaid, Miss Gordon. 


acting we ever had the pleasure of witnessing. There is no other actress who 
could attempt this character, as Madame Vestris stands alone pre-eminent for 
her tact in transferring to the stage the habits and manners of good society 
without any infringement on good taste, by an outré exaggerated costume, 
which all her colleagues seem to think indispensable when they are called upon 
to enact the part of a woman of rank or fashion, It was to be regretted that 
Mrs. F. Mathews should have entered into a broad caricature of the part of 
Mincing, as it marred the effect of the sprightly disclosure. 
thews’ personation of Witwoud was much admired by the audience ; and his 
delivery of some of the smart little “ counterchecks’’ with which Congreve 
has invested this part, rendered it doubly effective. Buckstone’s Petulant was 
all lead, lead, lead. 

Beity comes in to say that three gentlewomen in a coach would speak with 
him ; upon which Witwoud says, ‘* To tell you a secret, these are girls whom 
he allows coach-hire, and something more by the week, to call for him at public 
places. He won't go to them, because there’s no more company here to take 
notice of him. Why that’s nothing to what he used to do; before he found 
out this way, I have known him to call for himself.” 

Fainall—Cal! for himself ; what do you mean?” 

Witwoud—* Why, he would slip out of this chocolate house just when you 
had been talking to him ; as soon as your back was turned, whip, he was gone 


an Irish ballad, graciously and very delightfully gave a Scottish one; and Mr. | 
H. Phillips, implored to sing the “ Lekes of Killarney” once again, smiled a | 


Though retaining her maiden name for the stage, Miss M., we believe, has left | 





INCIDENTS IN A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. 
Written for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” by Harry Manwers. 


Number I. 
__ Virtually there is no class of men who merit higher eulogy then sportsmen, 


Miss Murray.—The death of the pretty English actress, Miss Murray, is _ for upon authority of the never-to-be-forgotten * J. Cypress, Jr.” a man can- 


| not literally be a thorough Cisciple of collinearism without possessing all the 
landed virtues. None than a gallaut can bea true gallant without involving 
within himself all the passionate adoration of women which constitutes the true 


.| lover of female attributes, and instigates a. susceptibility of feminine fascina- 


_tion. Can any one for a moment, who is indoctrinated into the mysterious 
Cabala of the secrets of Field Sport, conceive an idiotic follower of his favorite 
amusement! Reflect upon the moments so charmingly spent in dreary solitude 
midst shady woods and purling brooks, when the world of turmoil appears 


and yielded another triumph to the matchless voice of Mrs. ALFrep Suaw,who disjointed from your existence, and naught but the enchantment of your situa- 


tion—the surrounding objects of nature and the influence of the scene—engages 
your meditation with the half mazed anticipation of a rising “Cock,” and 
imagine a stultified mind, unpoetical, unimaginative—is not the idea prepos- 
terous'! Give me a rmoment in the solitude of a deep dense wood, with 
naught but the rustling of my canine companion and the chirping of an alarm- 
ed songster, where the mind may revel in uninterrupted revery, to a life in 
the monotonous turmoil of a city existence. Such moments as those consti- 
tute the true elixir of life. 

But a truce to this rhapsody, however congenital with the subject, and to 
our relation. Is there not something inspiring in the anticipation of a sporting 
jaunt? What expectancy when you part with your friend over night with 
many injunctions for him to be on the alert ‘* by times” in the morning, which 
you meet with a like number of asseverations to the effect that your punctuality 
on the occasion shall heuceforth be proverbial—in fact you volunteer to 

‘“ Vex with mirth the drowsy ear of night,” and 
‘** Not go home ’till morning.”’ 

That is, if the brandy is good and the segars unexceptionable, because 
‘‘what the devil is the use of going to bed when you're to get up so cursed 
early in the morning?” The contemplation of the primitive hour at which 
those steam-boat captains will, all exorcism notwithstanding, start, immediately 
produces a cold perspiration and a vision of moist decks, with large globular 
drops of dew covering every exposed object and looking like some ‘‘ Lam- 
bert’s” forehead in the dog days, when those fat gentlemen will chase a stage 
half a block with a view to keep coo] and get out of the sun. This mirage 
fixes itself so forcibly upon your imagination that fearful of fever and ague 
you take another stiff'ner medicinally, after which a charming sporting reminis- 
cence suddenly recurs to you, which as your friend acted a prominent part in 
the incident, you feel as if your friendship for him would be compromised if 
you did not charge your memory with every particular relating thereto, and 
invest your friend’s friend with a full knowledge of every thing bearing latitu. 
dinally or longitudinally thereupon, or floating above it in the zenith, or press- 
ing upwards upon it from the nadir—However, as such calls upon your mortal 
energies requires a concomitant stimulation, you pour out a ‘‘ modicum” and 
swallow it hastily—but before commencing on the cream of the story it is 
necessary to make some collateral remarks, in the relation of which you can- 
not help diverging to some small personal incident with no little egotism, and 
to hide your blushes and appear perfectly composed imLiberate another modi. 
cum. The time thus occupied enables you to get back to the thread of your 
story, but as your relation goes on, you get exceedingly perplexed and inco- 
herent, and in fact land yourself in place of your friend, who takes it all very 
goodnaturedly and yourself, to bed—kindly sending a servant to your house to 
get your “ traps” and say that owing to the necessity of an early start in the 
morning you are going to stay with a friend. 

There is something highly novel to me in riding through the city just as the 
yawning shop-boy is unclosing his windows—the mechanic plodding his way 
to his early occupation—the slip-shod maid whose dress looks as if she had 
slept in it under the strong conviction that the house would take fire in the 








—then trip to his lodgings, clap on a hat and cloak, aud drive him to the door 
again in a trice, when he would send in for himself—that is, | mean, call for | 
himself—wait for himself—and, not finding himself, sometimes leave a letter 
for himself.”’ 
Farther on, Witwoud observes that ‘he knows a lady who loves talking sv 
incessantly that she won't give an echo fair play. She has that everlasting ro- 
tation of tongue, that an echo must wait till she dies, before it can catch her 
last words.” And, again, “ They could neither of them speak for rage, and so 
fell a sputtering at one another, like roasted apples.”’ 

I: is impossible to speak too highly of that clever actress, Mrs. Glover, in the 
part of Lady Wisbfort; she is the epitome of an old woman who flies to rati- 
fee and tLe rouge-pot to enable her to withstand the attacks of time and dissi- 
pation. Farren was clever as Sir Wilful, but we far prefer seeing him in the 
character of a finished gentleman to the Squire-Western like part which was 
assigned to him. Neither Mr. Stuart nor Mr. Vining soared above mediocrity. 
Mr. Holl’s Mirabel was as execrable as his Laertes, and indeed every other cha- 
racter which he has misrepresented. This is a hole in the management which 
wants mending, and, indeed, the audience could scarce refrain from hissing him 
off the stage when he came vn to communicate the welcome intelligence that 





Pitt Cireus, which was destroyed by fire about the year 1828. 
The most recent and fashionable mude of responding to an encore in London, 


« The Way of the World” would be performed every evening during this week. 
Morning Pust. 





night and she had prepared herself for an early alarm, wends her way to the 
neighbouring pump, pail in hand, as a primary move towards the preparation of 
breakfast. Then how serene the atmosphere at early dawn, before the inces- 
sant whirling of all sorts of nondescript locomotive machines has filled the air 
with dust, and chased it into every corner and crevice, taking the brightness 
off of every object before made gleaming by the cool night dews—again, how 
those little loafers, the news boys, start to see your dog perched on the op- 
posite seat of your carriage with his nose out of the window, as if he had some 
sly notion of winking to those bright eyes under straight bonnets, that are 
daily seen to issue out from the suburbs and wend their way to their mono- 
tonous employment in some apartment of a high store, the contemplation of 
the stairway thereto would make a strong friend of mine regale himself with a 
powerful stimulant called a stiff’ner, before attempting to surmount the emin- 
ence. Well, you arrive at last at the steamboat dock, and what a change. 
The lower part of the city seems wide awake while the upper part is yet doz- 
ing—Wealth and luxury may kill an extra hour or two in fitful slumber, while 
poverty and industry steal a portion of the fleeting night to lengthen out the 
to them too short hours of day. What abustle and noise—what a tumult of 
sound from the shrill pipe of—* here's the Herald, Sun and Daily Express 
here they are !’’"—to the harsh trumpet-toned like voice “cast off the bow 
hawser,”’ the tolling bell and screeching steam, the bawling of a passenger to a 
hackman, who has driven his fare down very slow so as to be just in time to 
extort something over the usual price, knowing the said fare has no time to 
dispute the demand—Then how that fellow who whisk’d so furiously round 


The Millamant of Madame Vestris was one of the most perfect pieces of | the corner that the hind wheels of his carriage never touched the ground in 


the arch of a circle, pulls up so very short that the pole nearly drives out the 
back sash of the hack a head—see how he bangs open the door and wrests 
twelve shillings from an old lady for carrying her six squares, at the same time 
assuring her that they are just about casting off the last line. This speeds the 
old lady and she has no time to question, 30 on board she goes, and is very 
grum all the passage because those “ rasca!ly York drivers always do her”— 


Mr. Charles Ma- | ang again, how very hurried every body looks as they come on board, and how 


svon they cool down into almost listlessness because they are there. Ding! 
Ding! goes the bell and in comes the after gang-way plank, but it has to 
go out again because that staid old quaker gentleman, who had gone ashore 
after being on board for two hours before hand, to get three papers at a bar 
gain from a speculative news boy selling out, had been detained looking after 
the young gentleman, who as he had not change for a quarter went to get it, 
but as he never returned, it is presumed he was longer than he had anticipated, 
and will give the balance away in charitable donations, on account of the 
owner. Ding! Ding! again, and off she gues. 
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